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Walter Lippmann 
1889-1974 


At his death, American jour- 
nalism claimed Walter Lipp- 
mann as its own. Yet Lipp- 
mann’s journalism was alien in 
temper to the vindictiveness and 
self-aggrandizement that have 
marred both American politics 
and American political comment. 
He was our leading publicist (in 
the traditional sense of that now- 
misappropriated word), a much 
underrated editorial writer for 
the New York World, and a col- 
umnist for nearly forty years 
who did not fear to oppose po- 
litical fashion. In all these roles, 
his mission remained the same. 
The historian Christopher Lasch 
put it aptly: “Lippmann has 
never stopped writing as if his 
readers could bear to hear the 
truth.” 


Our policy 
on advertising 


With the current issue, CJR 
departs from a fourteen-year tra- 
dition by accepting a limited 
amount of advertising. Its ab- 
sence in years past was chiefly a 
result of our modest circulation. 
Happily the Review has grown 
over the years, reaching out to a 
wider national audience with 
each issue. Now that its roll of 
subscribers and newsstand buyers 
numbers some 30,000, we are 
able to look to advertising to 
help offset the rising costs of pa- 
per and printing, rather than 
pass the full burden of such costs 
along to our readers. 

From time to time since 1961, 
CJR has criticized certain pub- 


views of the editors 


Passing comment 


lishers and _ broadcasters for 
refusing advertisements that 
seemed to them controversial or 
out of line with their own poli- 
cies. We are determined to set a 
better example. CJR’s Board of 
Advisory Editors has laid down 
two conditions that we propose 
to live by: 


e We shall be hospitable to 
Out-groups as well as in- 
groups. Within the limits of 
available space and the law, 
unpopular advertising mes- 
sages will be no less welcome 
in these columns than safe, 
conventional ones. 

e There must be no departure 
from the independent edi- 
torial policy that has won 
the trust of our growing 
readership. 


Of course, we do not promise 
to criticize our advertisers in 
each issue. But we reserve the 
right to criticize when criticism 
is warranted. 


December 3, 1973 





From its inception, CJR has 
been a subsidized publication, 
thanks to the generous support 
of the Ford Foundation, the 
John and Mary R. Markle 
Foundation, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and others. Our new pub- 
lishing plan looks forward to an 
end of subsidies over the next 
several years as our readership 
continues to grow along with 
our advertising revenues. Self- 
sustaining growth seems to us a 
most powerful guarantee of edi- 
torial integrity. 


In Mills’s fall 
we sinned all 


In the December 1974 issue 
of the Washington Monthly, 
Walter Shapiro arraigns the 
press for its performance in the 
case of Wilbur Mills. The con- 
gressman has been faulted, some- 
what frivolously, for the com- 
pany he kept rather than his leg- 


December 2, 1974 


Newsweek comes full circle in exactly a year. As one of our readers 
wrote, “Is this a coincidence or an annual event?” 
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islative record. That Mills 
should have fallen so far so fast, 
Shapiro argues, is a measure of 
his inflated reputation as a sage, 
seer, and power broker—a repu- 
tation largely created by the 
Washington correspondents. The 
reporters, Shapiro writes, once 
again fell victim to the “pro 
ethic” which has served them so 
badly in the past. 

Mills’s intimate knowledge of 
tax law, his unchallenged reign 
over the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and his shrewdly 
ambiguous politics built for him 
a media image that survived even 
his ludicrous campaign for the 
Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion in 1972. 

Now that Mills has been 
brought low by his own Blue 
Angel episode, the suggestion is 
abroad that he has somehow 
been exposed. Not so. True, he 
has been embarrassed and forced 
out of his powerful position. 
But not a great deal more has 
become known about the ques- 
tions that count: how Mills 
used his authority and in whose 
interest? Nor do we fully know 
why his Ways and Means col- 
leagues decided that the com- 
mittee he ruled for so iong must 
now be reformed. Granted, it is 
difficult to scrutinize the work 
of those who insist upon op- 
erating behind closed doors. It 
is doubly difficult when they 
have the shield of an attractive, 
if unearned, media reputation. 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: to the television net- 
works (including public televi- 
sion) for their failure to provide 
extended coverage of the Demo- 
cratic mid-term convention in 
Kansas City. They managed to 
get there in October, when the 
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White House urged them to 
carry the president’s remarks to 
the Future Farmers of America. 


Laurel: to The New York 
Times, for its continuing, inci- 
sive, and original coverage of 
the world food crisis—a rare in- 
stance of a major news organi- 
zation breaking the traditional 
mold to concentrate its resources 
on truly significant news that 
others, still in thrall to “events,” 
have missed. 


Dart: to public television, for 
The Way It Was, an indiffer- 
ently executed sports-nostalgia 
series. Unlike most PTV pro- 
grams that receive corporate 
support, this one originated 
with the underwriting corpora- 
tion, Mobil Oil. In effect, PTV 
took a step back toward the days 
of the A & P Gypsies. 


Laurel: to Hobart Rowen of 
The Washington Post, for his 
timely warning at the end of 
November that some _ business 
leaders were trying to nudge the 
press to report mostly good news 
about what was clearly a worsen- 
ing economic situation. Rowen 
writes: “The notion that things 
would look brighter or the econ- 
omy would recover faster if the 
news media soft-pedaled the bad 
news makes no sense at all... . 
So who is trying to kid whom?” 


Dart: to Boston magazine, for 
using models from its affiliate, 
Philadelphia, to portray a Bos- 
ton family that opposed busing. 
The publisher commented: “We 
think our readers understand 
that we were just having fun by 
using models to depict a situa- 
tion.” Judging by the outcry, 
some of the readers did not un- 
derstand. 


Laurel: to the Washington 
Star-News and The Newspaper 
Guild for working out a hard- 
times agreement to save jobs at 
the cost of reduced pay for a re- 
duced work week. It may pro- 
vide a useful precedent if the 
recession deepens. 


Dart: to the headline writer 
at the New York Daily News 
who styled the victims of the 
slaughter in a New Britain bak- 
ery as the “Baker’s Half Dozen.” 


History needs the 
Nixon tapes 


Historians have special reason 
to challenge the arrangement 
between the government and 
Richard Nixon whereby the for- 
mer president not only retains 
ownership of the records of his 
presidency, but, eventually, the 
right to destroy them. No his- 
torian has to look far in his 
own experience for examples 
of the importance of preserving 
state documents. For example, 
while I was writing Roosevelt 
and the Russians: The Yalta 
Conference for former Secretary 
of State Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., I found in his papers at the 
University of Virginia a valu- 
able series of documents on the 
history of the American position 
on the forming of the United 
Nations. Every day at the close 
of the sessions of the Dumbarton 


‘ Oaks Conference in 1944, Stet- 


tinius reported to President 
Roosevelt and received instruc- 
tions on the American position 
for the next day. Stettinius dic- 
tated these instructions immedi- 
ately on leaving the White 
House. When I discussed this 
material with the late Harley 





Notter—a fine historian work- 
ing at the Department of State 
—he was flabbergasted. There 
were no copies of it in Washing- 
ton. I had a microfilm copy 
made and sent to the depart- 
ment. (The Stettinius papers 
were closed for many years and 
researchers would, _ therefore, 
have been without access to this 
information.) 

In order to ensure that the 
papers and tapes of the Nixon 
administration not be destroyed 


and be in a public depository 
under the sole control of the 
government, the American His- 
torical Association and others 
brought a suit last autumn in 
federal court. It was a natural 
step since Congress chartered 
the association in 1889 for the 
purpose of “the promotion of 
historical studies, the collection 
and preservation of historical 
manuscripts, and for kindred 
purposes in the interest of 
American history. . . .” 

Federal District Court Judge 


Charles W. Richey called the 
case “unique in the annals of 
American jurisprudence” when, 
on October 21, 1974, he issued a 
temporary restraining order 
blocking the Ford administra- 
tion from transferring to former 
President Nixon the papers and 
tape recordings of his adminis- 
tration. Judge Richey is un- 
doubtedly right and perhaps out 
of all of this will come a posi- 
tive result from Nixon’s “impe- 
rial presidency.” 

The agreement between 

























































































































































Wide World Photo 


Happiness is filming the 
president making breakfast 


The following excerpts are taken from a recent 
“Behind the Lines’ broadcast produced by WNET- 
TV, the public television outlet in New York. The 
broadcast was moderated by Harrison Salisbury, for- 
mer associate editor of The New York Times: 

Salisbury: During the weeks that it lasted, the 
president’s honeymoon with the press and the pub- 
lic was virtually unparalleled. Everyone was happy, 
including Jerry terHorst, who was Ford’s press sec- 
retary for the first month. [Mr. terHorst], did you 
consciously or the president consciously try to 
keep the honeymoon going? 

Jerry terHorst: Not really. We assumed it would 
end sooner or later but naturally we were very 
happy for every day it went. It was nice to have a 
friendly press. It made life a lot simpler and a lot 
happier... . 

[Mary] McGrory [syndicated columnist]: | think 
part of the reason that we went—lost our heads 
over Gerald Ford was that it was a chance for us, 
maybe, to work our way back a little Lit with the 
American people, who thought of us as jackals. 

Salisbury: It’s understandable that in the White 
House pressroom, reporters would greet Nixon’s 








departure with relief. No longer did they have to 
be the bearers of bad tidings. Their willingness to 
give the new president a chance to prove himself 
was also understandable. But the press is not con- 
tent just to wait and see. Instead, reporters rush in 
to examine every detail of the new leader's life. 
What he eats. When he sleeps. Where he walks his 
dogs. How he relaxes. What feeds this appetite for 
presidential trivia and what purpose does it serve? 

[George] Reedy [former White House press secre- 
tary]: It’s really a rather important thing. You know, 
since the president is the symbol of the country, 
since he is more than an administrator, since he is 
the symbol of continuity and legitimacy, the kind 
of man he is is an extremely important thing. A 
nation must live by certain myths. A nation must 
have its heroes. A nation must have its men that 
are bigger than life. You know, one of the principal 
roles played by the classical monarchy is for the 
monarch to live his private life in public. It was a 
very common thing, for example, for monarchs to 
eat their dinner in the presence of the court with 
two or three thousand people standing there, just 
watching them eat. 

[Jeff] Wheelwright [Behind the Lines producer]: 
Do you recall the incident of Mr. Ford having his 
own breakfast in the White House? 

McGrory: And the trampoline. And the peanut 
butter. The whole range. And we loved it, we all 
loved it. ... 

Salisbury: What about bringing the TV people in 
to watch him cook his own breakfast? Do you think 
this, in retrospect was going a little bit too far? 

terHorst: Well, it might have been. You know. 
But the problem is you respond to requests by the 
media. We had been besieged by requests to have 
—have the president be on film some fashion or 
other, cooking his own breakfast because this is 
what he used to do in Alexandria. Well, as he ex- 
plained, look, I’m no longer cooking my own break- 
fast. I'm—really | don’t eat that much breakfast and 
besides the White House comes equipped with 
stewards and they are up and they make breakfast 
for me. But he says, | still do put my toast in the 
toaster or a muffin if I’m having a muffin or V’ll pour 
myself a second cup of tea. | said, well, sir, if you'll 
do that, the cameramen will be very happy. 
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Nixon and Arthur F. Sampson, 
the administrator of the General 
Services Administration, was re- 
leased by the Ford White House 
on September 8, 1974. Among 
other things the agreement pro- 
vided that: (1) presidential mate- 
rials, including documents and 
the tape recordings, would be 
transferred from the White 
House to a storage facility near 
San Clemente built and main- 
tained at the taxpayers’ expense; 
(2) Nixon would have “all liter- 
ary and property rights” in the 
presidential materials; (3) Nixon 
would have the “sole right and 
power of access” to the material 
—access could be gained only 
by the use of two separate keys, 
one of which would be solely 
controlled by Nixon and the 
other by the General Services 
Administration. All requests to 
the GSA for access “shall be re- 
ferred to” Nixon. The only ex- 
ception to this would be court 
subpoenas directed to the gov- 
ernment to produce documents, 
but Nixon was to be notified in 
such cases in order that he could 
assert any “privilege or defense’’ 
to subpoenas; (4) after three 
years Nixon would have the 
right to withdraw from the de- 
pository any or all presidential 
materials (except for the tape 
recordings) for any purpose in- 
cluding sale, publication, or de- 
struction; (5) all the tape re- 
cordings could remain on de- 
posit until September 1, 1979. 
After that date Nixon would be 
authorized to destroy any tapes 
in his sole discretion. Moreover, 
all the tape recordings would be 
destroyed at the time of Nixon’s 
death or on September 1, 1984, 
whichever occurred first. 

The plaintiffs contended, 
among other things, that the 
presidential materials “were pre- 
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pared on government time, by 
government officers, agents, and 
employees in the discharge of 
their public duties. . . .” They 
added that these materials were 
not the “personal property of 
the individual who holds the of- 
fice of the presidency. Rather 
they are the property of the 
United States and of its citizens.” 
The plaintiffs said, as journal- 
ists, historians, and political sci- 
entists, they could not perform 
their function of writing and 
teaching about the political 
process if they were to be denied 
access “to the writings and other 
materials that reflect or relate to 
the policies, decisions and delib- 
erations of the government.” 
When Attorney General Wil- 
liam Saxbe wrote an opinion 
upon which the Ford adminis- 
tration based its September 8th 
decision, Saxbe based his state- 
ment on custom and tradition, 
not on statutory law or the Con- 
stitution. Saxbe wrote: “To con- 
clude that such materials are not 
the property of President Nixon 
would be to reverse what has 
apparently been the almost un- 
varied understanding of all 
three branches of government 
since the beginning of the Re- 
public, and to call into question 
practices of our presidents since 
earliest times.” But the tradition 
cited is not as clear as Saxbe 
stated. In the case of early presi- 
dents there was no public facil- 
ity to deposit papers. Jackson 
and some later presidents de- 
posited their papers with the Li- 
brary of Congress; some depos- 
ited their papers with historical 
societies, and others more re- 
cently have deposited their pa- 
pers with presidential libraries 
under the control of the Archi- 
vist of the United States. 
There is no law that has ever 


granted to presidents—or any 
other federal officeholders—the 
right to take, sell, destroy or 
publicize records of their term 
in office. Moreover, as the plain- 
tiffs wrote in their brief to 
Judge Richey on October 21, 
“Officers and employees of the 
United States lack the power 
and authority to give away prop- 
erty of the United States, except 
as authorized by Congress under 
Article IV, Section 3 of the Con- 
stitution, which provides that 
Congress shall have power to 
dispose of the property of the 
United States and to make all 
needful rules and regulations 
respecting such property. .. .” 

John Brademas of Indiana, 
before Judge Richey’s restrain- 
ing order, introduced in the 
House of Representatives Bill 
16902 to create a National Study 
Commission on Federal Records 
and Papers of Elected Officials 
to give careful study to the own- 
ership, control, disposition, and 
preservation of records and doc- 
uments produced by or on be- 
half of elected federal officials 
and to develop appropriate leg- 
islative recommendations and 
appropriate rules and _proce- 
dures. 

It is to be hoped that such a 
national study commission will 
be authorized quickly and that 
it will recommend legislation 
that requires presidential and 
other materials (generated at 
public expense by federal pub- 
lic officials to be public property 
which must be deposited in ar- 
chives under the sole control of 
the government. 


—WALTER JOHNSON 


(Mr. Johnson, editor of The Pa- 
pers of Adlai E. Stevenson, is a 
historian now based at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii.) 





The largest rapid transit system 
in the world. 


















The nation’s airlines. Each day, we move You see, airline 
In a typical week, we the air mail, most people have a long- 
move four million people of the first class mail, standing, time-honored 
an average of 801 and tons of freight. commitment to make flying 
miles each. These days we're fast, efficient, economical 
That's more doing it on less. Airlines and comfortable—in the 
passenger miles than use less than 10% of best equipment in the 
most of the world’s rapid the fuel used in all world. 
transit systems cover in transportation. We aim to keep our 
a year. More than the But the most commitment. 
subways of New York, important thing is that 
London, Tokyo, Paris we re still moving all 
or Moscow. those people where they 
Better than 75 want to go in the speed 
percent of the public and style that they have 
transportation passenger come to expect of the 
mileage between US. nation’s airlines. 


cities is conducted by the 
Airlines of America. 

Our airlines and 
others also account for 
over 90% of the 


traffic between our 

country and 
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THE AIRLINES OF AMERICA 
Public Transportation at its best. 


Air Transport Association, 1709 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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Great names can also be great trademarks. 


“Good name in man or woman...is the 
dD 


immediate jewel of their souls... 


And great trademarks can be as valuable to you as they are to the companies that own 
them. Because they help ensure that when you ask for something you get what 
you asked for. 


peak the speech I pray you,as I 


pronounced it to YOU. ini 


So, in order to protect yourself, and us, please use Xerox as a proper adjective and not 
as a verb or noun. Thus, you can copy on the Xerox copier but you can’t Xerox 
something. You can go to the Xerox copier but not to the Xerox. 


“Zounds! Iwas never so bethumpd 


J 


Won = John 


We don’t want to bethump you with words; please just use our name correctly. 


XEROX 
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Invite America’s 
greatest theater companies 
into your living room. 


They're coming from San Francisco. 
From Williamstown. From Washing- 
ton and New York and New Haven. 
This year, America’s finest regional 
theater companies will be coming 
from all over the country to perform 
on a new and challenging stage. 
Your television set. 

For a second season, Exxon 
brings you “Theater in America,” a 
series of plays produced exclu- 
sively for television by WNET 13/ 
New York, and hosted by Hal Hol- 
brook. In so doing, a unique oppor- 
tunity for this country’s finest 





playwrights and performers has 
been created. 

For ‘‘Theater in America’ 
gives talented theater companies 
from all over the country the 
chance to perform before a televi- 
sion audience of millions. 

And we at Exxon believe that 
by providing this showcase as a 
goal, we may help to encourage 
writing, acting and stage produc- 
tions of the most innovative and 
creative kind. 

This year on “Theater in Amer- 
ica,’’ you'll see seventeen superb 
plays, including Robert Penn War- 
ren’s Brother to Dragons, adapted 


for the stage by Adrian Hall; Ed- 
mond Rostand’s beloved classic, 
Cyrano de Bergerac; Maxim Gor- 
ky’s drama, Enemies; and Forget 
Me Not Lane, an original work by 
Peter Nichols. 

Exxon happily invites you to 
invite a great performance into 
your living room each week, start- 
ing now on your Public Broadcast- 
ing Service station. 

Just dim the lights. Turn on 
your television set. And set the 
stage for “Theater in America.” 


A 





On the PBS Network 

















—— PRESIDENT GERALD R. FORD 





No way is the nightmare over. Water- 
gate was only a small part of it; rising 
unemployment, skyrocketing prices, 
shortages of housing, gasoline, home 
heating fuels, grain, aluminum. . . . For 
millions, the American Dream is turning 
into an American nightmare. 


THE PROGRESSIVE asks the hard, 
fundamental questions. Every month. 


Why are we beset by a shortage econo- 
my, intractable inflation, a looming de- 
pression, and the threat of more Viet- 
nams? How can we end the nightmare 
and restore the Dream? What needs to 
be done? 


“Our society cannot continue indefi- 
nitely to decay. It seems virtually cer- 
tain that if the Left does not begin to 
give voice and direction to the growing 
anti-corporate anger, then a right-wing 
politician like Wallace will, through 
demagogic appeals to fear and uncer- 
tainty. It is a crucial time in which to 
work and build.” 


Harry Boyte 
“Prospectus for a New Party” 
in THE PROGRESSIVE 


“INO WAY °”” 


--=EPROGRESSIVE 


“We must first understand that, at pres- 
ent, everything in the American empire 
is for sale: morality, the public interest, 
politicians. . . . The travesty is that 
those who brought us the Indochina 
war and the arms race, the body counts 
and the smart bombs, that those who 
call corporate imperialism economic 
growth and who starve our society for 
private profit, have been able to come 
forward as men of gravitas and de- 
cency.” 


Marcus Raskin 
“The System impeached” 
in THE PROGRESSIVE 


“Our prosperity was built on the quick- 
sand of militarism and monopoly. We 
mortgaged our future to both — so that 
we could exact discipline for the Pax 
Americana; now we must pay the mort- 
gage by lowering our standard of living. 
The ‘Band-Aid’ economics of President 
Ford, whose geniality temporarily ob- 
scured his Nixonite philosophy, cannot 
begin to solve the crises of an imperial- 
ist economy.” 


Sidney Lens 
“Running Out of Everything” 
in THE PROGRESSIVE 


THE PROGRESSIVE provides answers. 


By asking the right questions. We hope 
you'll join us for a trial run. For six 
months. For five dollars. For some 
answers. 


r------------ 


S 
FOR 


YES! Please send me 6 months of 
The Progressive for $5 FOR SOME 
ANSWERS 





Name 


Address 


—. lll —_ oe 
7 Months for $5 if payment is 
enclosed. 
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Boston: 


The agony of responsibility 


Criticized by angry citizens—and other journalists— 
Boston editors discovered it isn’t easy to offer a 
comprehensive picture of busing news. 


EDWIN DIAMOND 


@ On a sunny, brisk, late November day, the 
corridors of South Boston High School are quiet; 
black and white students pass uneventfully in the 
shabby old building. Four state-police troopers 
are lounging just inside the front door, where the 
metal detectors have been set up to intercept any 
students carrying weapons. Outside, on Dor- 
chester Heights surrounding the school, all is 
peaceful, too. Whites and young blacks crowd 
onto the Red Line subway at Andrews Square 
without incident. 

Yet.a “Southie” business-education teacher is 
worried. “There is a feeling of tension here,” she 
says, as she stands next to the school’s huge glass 
trophy case. “You know something is going to 
happen.” 

In early December, the “incidents” of violence 
between white and black students at Southie do, 
in fact, build: first, fist fights and taunts; then a 
hammer-swinging fight between two students in 
machine shop; next, a rest-room battle involving 
fifty or sixty girls. Finally, a corridor clash on De- 
cember 11, ending with the near-fatal stabbing of 
a white student. 


Edwin Diamond is a visiting lecturer in the political 
science department at MIT and a commentator for the 
Post-Newsweek stations, Washington, D.C. 
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Black students arriving at Boston’s Hyde 
Park High walk by workman cleaning 
racial epithets scrawled on sidewalk. 


Which was the true picture of Boston during 
this school term, the apparently deceptive quiet 
of November, or the seeming jungle world of De- 
cember? If you lived outside the city and de- 
pended on the national media for information, 
the answer was clear. The place is “going to hell,” 
NBC news correspondent Robert Hager was 
quoted as saying in Time magazine (September 
30). As a part-time resident of Boston, I frequently 
wondered what city the national news outlets 
were describing; I have the eerie sense of reacting 
the way Southerners must have reacted a decade 
ago when the liberal press came to cover the racial 
stories there. 

Anyone who has been to war or to urban riots 
realizes, of course, that there are always large 
zones of seeming tranquility during the height 
of battle: “pockets of combat” is the more correct 
metaphor than “pockets of quiet.” But, in my 
opinion, the “media’s Boston’’—or more precisely, 
the national media’s Boston—was only a tiny 
piece of the “real Boston.’”” When school began, 
the city as a whole was not in “turmoil,” as U.S. 
News and World Report had said in its October 
21, 1974 issue; nor was it “edging toward hys- 
teria,” as Paul Cowan, usually a sensitive and 
careful observer, wrote in the Village Voice. 
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Rather, a good part of the school year was a de- 
pressing replay of past years in the city’s neg- 
lected schools, where “education” has deteriorated 
without any special notice from the media. 
How did Boston become the busing “story” of 
the 1974-75 academic year, rather than, say, 
Destrehan, Louisiana (where a student was shot 
to death in a schoolyard last October, months be- 
fore the stabbing in Boston)? Or even New York 
City, whose black and white high-school students 
engaged in lunchroom “clashes” and after-school 
“incidents” similar to Boston’s all through the fall 
semester, but only made the metropolitan pages 
of the Times, back in the second section, and re- 
ceived not a word on the national evening news? 
Part of the answer is tied to the unique image 
of Boston and to its best known political celebri- 
ties, the Kennedy family. The Boston busing story 
entered the national news flow last September 9, 
when Sen. Edward Kennedy was chased by a 
crowd of whites as he tried to address a rally of 
Bostonians protesting the federal court order to 
begin busing (to correct racial imbalance in the 
city’s schools). The photographs of Kennedy and 
the angry parents—who were mainly Irish, Cath- 
olic, blue-collar people—clashed with the conven- 
tional picture of liberal, Kennedyphile Boston: 
those were his people jeering him. Actually, as 
the Boston writer and critic Alan Lupo says, 
“those were not Kennedy's people. He lives on 
Beacon Hill, when he’s in Boston. Those were 
Louise Day Hicks’s people. . . .” There was a 
serious confusion of realms; the image of Boston 
as the Northern capital of tolerance does a dis- 
service to reality. “Liberal Boston” is a state of 
mind—found in parts of the city itself, like upper- 
class Beacon Hill and the student barrios around 
Boston University, and also in such politically 
separate towns as Cambridge, Newton, and Brook- 
line. The real Boston is a series of distinct en- 
claves. Louise Day Hicks, the champion of the 
“neighborhood school,” has her people; Elaine 
Noble, the lesbian who won a seat in the state leg- 
islature in November (and got her picture in News- 
week), has her people; and John Kenneth Gal- 
braith and Rep. Robert Drinan have their people. 
The national news coverage of the Boston bus- 
ing story, however, never got much beyond the 
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basic dramaturgy of that first Kennedy scene. The 
players’ roles had been assigned: “leaders” who 
no longer led, angry white parents (the “ethnics” 
who, once again, were being asked to bear the 
consequences of social panaceas), and, of course, 
the liberal judiciary, represented in Boston by 
Federal District Court Judge W. Arthur Garrity, 
Jr., who had ordered busing. 

While the Kennedy and Cambridge connections 
helped put the busing story on the evening news 
and on page one in New York, Washington and 
points West and South, even a good cast needs 
fast action to stay in the national news budget. 
Episodes of mob violence, the real kind, helped 
keep Boston good copy the first few weeks of 
school. Even then, Boston was hardly the besieged 
city of the national news leads. By the most gen- 
erous estimates, about 125 arrests were made dur- 
ing the first four weeks of the school year. School 
buses were stoned, blacks beaten by whites (and 
vice versa), scores of faces bloodied and knees 
skinned—surely, a disgraceful spectacle. None of 
these “facts” are in dispute. But by way of con- 
trast, the number of arrests made in one month 
of Boston’s “busing riots” was still less than one 
night’s arrest in Dallas on the weekend of the an- 
nual Texas-Oklahoma football game. 

It was the usual hype—still, seven years after the 
Kerner Commission report. One wire service edi- 
tor recalled the “spot news orientation” of his 
bureau: 


In the first four weeks, we were writing one lead 
every hour, and we got to the point where we'd 
lead with fights involving five or six people with 
no injuries. The problem was that some of the 
stuff wasn’t worth reporting. Everybody—New 
York, the subscribers—was keyed up about ‘the 
Boston school situation,’ and so you've got to 
come up with a story, even though there wasn’t a 
story there. 


A radio wire reporter adds: 


The tendency was for several weeks to play up the 
violence. . . . For example, a rifle shot was fired 
at a Boston high school, through a door where an 
hour earlier a policeman had been sitting. The 
story came back from the desk as ‘gunfire erupted 
today in Boston high schools.’ 


If a story went out of Boston with “classes were 
generally peaceful” in the lead, a wire-service 
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staffer recalled, New York would ask the bureau 
to move up the violence from the fifth or sixth 
paragraph; reporters soon got the message. 

There was another sort of hype in the Boston 
busing story going on at this same time, one 
wholly different from the usual sort of media bad 
habits. The word got out that Boston’s news or- 
ganizations were deliberately censoring the news 
in order to play down the city’s racial problems. 
The Boston press, it was said, was failing to re- 
port negative news about busing (usually, black 
depredations against whites) while accenting pos- 
itive news (attendance figures, pro-integration 
sentiment). The charge was repeated by both 
Southie demonstrators and “street-wise” national 
reporters. The preparations for coverage should 
have earned the respect and approval of thought- 
ful professionals, if not blind partisans. Press 
credibility suffered, and the Boston media, trying 
to perform the way the press is always being told 
to perform in crises, came themselves under attack 
in the Boston busing story. 


In the summer months before the opening of 
school, executives of news organizations in the Bos- 
ton area, some people from Boston’s black and 
white neighborhoods, and members of the city ad- 
ministration met a number of times to consider 
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what might happen when the buses began trans- 
porting black children to previously white schools 
(and white children to previously black schools). 
The meetings grew out of some genuine fears. 
For ten years, neighborhood leaders like Mrs. 
Hicks and John Kerrigan, now chairman of the 
Boston School Committee, the elected group that 
runs the city’s public schools, had been telling 
their constituencies that cross-neighborhood bus- 
ing would never come, that the Massachusetts 
racial-imbalance law, which in effect prohibits 
schools with more than 50-percent black enroll- 
ment, was unenforceable. Politicians with no 
other redeeming social value built whole careers 
on this impossible promise. Worse, the school 
committee, as Judge Garrity ruled last June on a 
suit brought by the Naacp, had actively main- 
tained a racially-segregated dual school system— 
by such measures as districting, the location of 
new school buildings, and—in at least one case— 
the “forced busing” of black children out of a 
school district. Judge Garrity’s ruling called for 
cross-busing in two phases; the first phase was to 
involve some 18,000 of the city’s 93,000 public- 
schoo] students. The order meant that after ten 
years of false promises, there would be less than 
three months to prepare for peaceful compliance. 
Among other neighborhoods, South Boston, 
where many of the poorest of the city’s whites 
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lived, and Roxbury, where the black poor lived, 
would be part of Phase One. There were predic- 
tions that the buses and the schools would burn— 
that Boston would be “another Belfast. . . .” 
During this summer of such forecasts, most of 
the Massachusetts political leadership—with the 
exception of the school committee bitter-enders 
—found themselves otherwise occupied. The Re- 
publican governor, Francis Sargent, was in seri- 
ous trouble in his reelection race with Democrat 
Michael Dukakis (Sargent eventually lost). The 
state’s congressional delegation waffled badly. 
Congressman Joseph Moakley issued a brief state- 
ment in which he tip-toed around the issue. 
(President Gerald Ford was to offer similar “sup- 
port” for the law during the worst of the disturb- 
ances a few weeks later.) All this crabwise move- 
ment left Boston Mayor Kevin White, himself up 
for reelection in 1975, alone out front. ‘““There was 
a vacuum of leadership,” recalls John F. Crohan, 
general manager of Boston radio station WCOP. 
The Boston Community Media Council, which 
grew out of earlier racial troubles in the city dur- 
ing the 1960s, attempted to provide some of this 
leadership. All the council representatives came 
from the management side of the media; they co- 
operated on a “children’s safety” campaign. Some 
50,000 bumper stickers were printed bearing the 
legend, TAKE IT EASY, FOR THE KIDS’ SAKE. For stu- 
dents being transferred to new districts, special 
“know your schools” brochures were prepared 
(complete with school slogans and descriptive ma- 
terials). A series of more than thirty radio and 
television public-service spots was produced by 
Intercom, an independent arm of the Boston Ad- 
vertising Club, with the general theme, “It’s not 
going to be easy, but that never stopped Boston.” 
Professional athletes—Jim Plunkett, Bobby Orr, 
Satch Sanders, among others—delivered the line; 
Kevin White and Senators Kennedy and Brooke 
also made spot announcements. Finally, on Sun- 
day, August 25, a “Boston Media Statement” was 
issued, repeating the safety theme: “In Boston, it 
is our children who are important. . . . Their 
safety and education must be assured above all 
else. We need all Bostonians to help make school 
opening this September safe and quiet... .” 
The statement was signed by representatives of 
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the twenty media members, including general 
managers of Boston’s radio and television stations 
and publishers of the two major Boston dailies, 
the Globe and the Herald American. 

At the same time, newsmen attending summer 
meetings discussed ways of covering any anti- 
busing demonstrations and violence that might 
occur. There was never any secret about the meet- 
ings. “We had one very large press briefing, with 
as many as 150 people present, editors and report- 
ers, and two special sessions—one for disk jockeys 
and one for reporters and cameramen from the 
national networks,” says George Regan, the may- 
or’s assistant press secretary. The briefings at 
times emphasized the obvious: the importance 
of checking out rumors and tips, the need to be 
inconspicuous and to stand back from any out- 
breaks to avoid the appearance of encouraging 
them. The television people weighed the use of 
film reports, which could be edited to provide an 
overall] sense of perspective, rather than live re- 
motes; the newspaper people stressed the impor- 
tance of avoiding code words or inflammatory de- 
scriptions (“cruel,” “savage,” or “brutal’’) in their 
copy. A thirteen-point “Memo to All Hands on 
the Boston School Opening,” by Thomas Winship, 
the editor of The Boston Globe, repeated some of 
these basic training lessons. 

The participation of the Herald American and 
its executive editor, Sam Bornstein, at the meet- 
ings had special significance. The liberal Globe 
had editorially supported desegregation efforts. 
The Hearst-owned Herald American aimed at a 
more conservative audience. Fifteen months ago in 
Boston, a young white woman died after, it was 
said, she was set on fire by a group of black 
youths. The Herald American gave the “torch 
murder’ the full 1930s-style treatment—and re- 
ceived plenty of heat in return. “They made it 
sound like a race war was imminent,” remembers 
Globe columnist Ellen Goodman (the torch mur- 
der case is still unsolved, though police hint that 
they know more than they have disclosed). 

All of these preparations by the Boston news 
outlets seem fairly innocuous and routine in the 
retelling. The precise results of the discussions are 
hard to pin down; but no one seriously questions 








that the Boston media were well-prepared for the 
opening day of school on Thursday, September 
12. The anti-busing parents group ROAR (Restore 
Our Alienated Rights) called for a boycott of 
classes to protest the court ruling. The Globe 
made the decision to report all its staff saw or 
could confirm, and had half a hundred reporters 
deployed in the field; the assignment sheet shows 
21 men and women assigned to specific schools 
and points along the busing routes. Another 
dozen reporters were assigned to follow the buses 
and specific children (for a white “vignette” story 
and a black “vignette”). Another twenty reporters 
were at the courts, city hall, the school commit- 
tee, the governor’s office, police headquarters, and 
similar posts. There was even a Globe reporter 
assigned to report on how the story was reported. 

Other news organizations made different plans. 
The Herald American, with fewer resources and 
mixed loyalties—and still burned by the reaction 
to the “torch murder” story—adopted a straight, 
low-key approach (one Herald American reporter 
says there was ‘“‘a conscious decision to underplay 
the story”). The television news leader in town, 
WBZ-TV, had all of its camera crews (eight) out 
the first morning; the station went so far as to 
disguise camera people in coveralls and hang 
ACME PLUMBING signs on the sides of its station 
wagons. WNAC-TV, the liveliest news station, 
organized a pointed editorial commentary; for 
one week during the fall, WNAC flashed pic- 
tures of the city’s politicians on the screen while 
a voice asked: “What have you done to save 
the city today?” The mini-editorials were on 
the screen just ten seconds, but they appeared, 
with different faces, every half-hour. 


‘ihe Globe lead on the opening day of school 
said that city schools were generally calm, with 
trouble—the stoning of school buses—occurring 
in one section of South Boston. Attendance fig- 
ures were given high up. The story was reported 
in substantially the same terms at the Herald 
American and by the television stations. At WBZ, 
anchorman Tom Ellis began with a quick news 
summary saying that the first day of school bus- 
ing had gone generally well; next came film of 


buses rolling up to schools and the voiceover of 
Ellis giving the attendance figures for the first 
day. Ellis was followed by videotape of Mayor 
White praising the city, the schools, and the police 
for the smooth start of school, and referring to the 
“actions of a few” in South Boston. Then Ellis 
noted: “In South Boston . . . resistance to de- 
segregation resulted in injuries to some children 
and adults plus six arrests. . . .” There was time 
for a background film report and a live “update” 
from the city busing information center. In all, 
WBZ devoted the first forty-six minutes of its one- 
hour newscast to the school story, with time out 
only for a sports segment, and forty-five seconds 
for weather and the commercial breaks. WBZ 
also came back to busing at the end of the hour. 


Too much policy? 


On September 12, the first day of school in Bos- 
ton, black students arriving in South Boston found 
themselves confronted by a mob of 400 persons, 
who shouted racial epithets and hurled bottles, 
cans, and rocks at the buses that had carried the 
students across town from Roxbury. 

Later, a deputy mayor was nearly assaulted by 
angry “Southie” residents, who vowed to keep their 
children out of the city schools until the “niggers” 
went home. 

But, in a five-column banner the next morning, 
The Boston Globe proclaimed: Boston Schools De- 
segregated, Opening Day Generally Peaceful. The 
headline and accompanying story were the results 
of an effort by local media to offer accurate and 
comprehensive reporting. But many observers— 
within and outside the news media—say the Globe 
was operating on a policy bordering on suppres- 
sion, in response to demands on the locals to play 
the busing story “straight.” For example, one Globe 
picture showed a schoolboy feeding a mounted po- 
liceman’s horse. The caption referred to South Bos- 
ton “welcoming” the mounted patrol force; the pa- 
per didn’t mention that the photographer allegedly 
was later chased and beaten by local youths. 

An overall examination of the play the busing 
story was given suggests that the Globe did down- 
play the Boston school troubles by emphasizing 
general calm and “higher than expected” attend- 
ance. (Even though enrollment at some high schools 
was well below 50 percent and dipped to 4 percent 
at South Boston High.) However, as conditions wors- 
ened (with state police called in and the National 
Guard alerted), the Globe’s coverage of the conflicts 
increased. 

The Globe’s decision to cover the early part of 
the busing story with careful, detailed guidelines put 
it into a difficult position. Had everything been 
played straight everyone—including the news execu- 
tives and their readers—might have benefited. 


—NORMAN SANDLER 
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The initial coverage gave attention to the “com- 
bat” guidelines suggested in the Kerner report. 
The newspapers were comprehensive and careful. 
Television news directors gave time and thought 
to their coverage, instead of the usual one minute 
and thirty seconds of action film. There was no 
“sensationalism.” “When you have forty-eight re- 
porters phone in and forty-seven of them say all is 
quiet while one reports trouble,” says Timothy 
Leland, an assistant managing editor of the 
Globe, “what do you think the lead is?” 

While Boston media initially answered that 
question in the way that seemed accurate for the 
city as a whole, the national news outlets, honor- 
ing an older tradition, answered it another way. A 
judgment call, perhaps; but it was at this point 
that the press’s technical task of organizing and 
ordering reality became a political matter. Neigh- 
borhood “leaders” have been running against the 
“downtown” Boston press, particularly the Globe, 
for years (John Kerrigan began a meeting not so 
long ago by asking if “the maggots of the media” 
were present). When the fire-and-Belfast scenario 
didn’t play after the first days of school, the bus- 
ing story began to turn on the body counts—first, 
the success or failure of the boycott as measured 
by school attendance, and second, the success or 
failure of integration as measured by the number 
of fights or “disruptions” inside the schools. The 
standard news lad read: 


Attendance reached a school-year high of 77.9 per- 
cent yesterday, the 10th day of the court-ordered 
racial balance plan for Boston’s public schools. 
But sporadic stoning of buses and fighting among 
students continued in several areas of the city 
[From the Globe, September 26, 1974]. 


Looking at the daily Boston coverage, the anti- 
busing forces claimed—or tried to convince them- 
selves—that there was a deliberate concealment of 
the “true” facts: school officials and city hall were 
not only inflating the daily attendance figures, but 
the downtown press was cooperating with them. 
Racial “incidents” were not being reported in the 
big papers and on the television. 

Every cab driver had a lurid tale—suppressed 
by the hated Globe, and inexplicably, by the 
once-loved Herald—to tell his passengers. The 
fact, never denied, that Boston news organizations 
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had met over the summer with each other and 
with City Hall became part of a great liberal con- 
spiracy of silence. 

Time magazine, in its press section of Septem- 
ber 30, picked up on this dark theme of collusion 
and censorship. In an on-the-one-hand, on-the- 
other-hand kind of piece, Time talked about a 
“well-intentioned agreement,” made by the press 
with Mayor White, to “play it cool.” “That most 
Boston newsmen cooperated in carrying it out,” 
said Time, “doubtless helped authorities to main- 
tain a degree of order in a potentially calamitous 
situation. But there is a danger in self-censorship. 
In its desire to avoid provocative excesses, the Bos- 
ton press came perilously close to a kind of news 
management that can distort coverage just as 
surely as sensationalism.” 

Tom Winship, however, remembers no such 
civic commitment. “We agreed that we should be 
responsible,” he wrote Time in response to the 
press story, “but all of us view being ‘responsible’ 
differently.” 

The Globe view of responsibility translated 
into more, and more thorough, coverage. In a 
way, the paper became trapped by its own high 
definition of purpose. Faced with charges of col- 
lusion and censorship, the Globe, as one editor 
later explained, “turned itself inside out to dou- 
ble- and triple-check every rumor or tip to be sure 
we didn’t miss anything. . . .” Now, each high 
school boy sent home from school and each shov- 
ing in the cafeteria line was duly noted in the 
“busing” story. When a white crowd chased a 
passing black motorist and beat him, it was a page 
one story and picture. When five black youths 
raped a teenage white girl the next day, it was 
also page one, with details and quotes from the 
girl’s teenage boy friend filling an inside full col- 
umn. The Herald American’s coverage of the 
rape was more modest; the national news outlets 
didn’t report it. Some roles had been reversed. 

Eventually, the story came to be seen as more 
complicated. No longer concentrating on how 
many boycotted and who got hurt, Globe report- 
ers began sifting the underlying reality. They be- 
gan to develop baselines for the daily facts; 12 to 
20 percent of Boston high school students, by 
some estimates, are usually absent Tuesdays 








through Thursdays—and cutting may jump higher 
on Fridays and Mondays. In some schools, the 
absenteeism is no greater this year than in previ- 
ous years. The boycott figures, handled each day 
in the press like a rosary, were apparently all but 
meaningless for the “terminal’’ schools, the South 
Boston Highs where young men and women com- 
plete their “education.” “There are only three 
reasons for going to Southie,” says Tom Hage- 
dorn, a some-time aide to Kevin White and the 
proprietor of the Plough and the Stars pub. “You 
want to be with your friends, have fun, and play 
football . . . and this year there was no team.” 
Mary Thornton of the Globe found a vocal “boy- 
cotter” who had attended the school he was pick- 
eting all of six times the previous year. 

The same kind of analysis is beginning to be 
applied to “racial incidents,” like the extensively 
reported “‘tray-throwing fight” in the South Bos- 
ton High cafeteria. Wellesley College sophomore 
Karen Maguire, one of a very few Southie gradu- 
ates who annually go on to a four-year college, 
remembers the same thing in her (lily white) 
Southie days—and so does her mother, also a 
Southie graduate. 

As reporters and editors began supplying such 
contextual paragraphs in the busing story, they 
also began critically examining the rest of the 
Boston school day—the outmoded or nonexistent 


facilities, the nature of the instruction, the teach- 
ers’ training, the sources of funding, alternative 
forms of control; in short, the wider context of 
school and society. ‘““There has been trouble in 
the Boston school system since the 1830s,” says 
Alan Lupo. “Only then it was the teaching of 
Protestantism to Catholic children... .” As 
usual, it takes the press time to go beyond the 
surface of a story. 


‘She fact that South Boston High School was 
“quiet” on some autumn days should not de- 
ceive anyone into thinking that Boston’s desegre- 
gation troubles are behind it. As a result of the 
school committee’s decade of bitter resistance, 
school desegregation arrived practically un- 
planned. The Southie school year so far has al- 
ready confirmed the observation of Harvard so- 
cial psychologist Thomas Pettigrew in the Globe 
one recent Sunday: “It’s no great trick to run a 
desegregated school that is a living hell... .” 
Robert Dentler of Boston University expects three 
years of “depressed achievement, paralysis, and 
conflict” in the schools before things turn around. 
Perversely, the politicians, who by their inaction 
helped bring about this tragic prospect, have 
gone relatively untouched; the downtown press, 
which uncharacteristically planned its actions, be- 
came one of the villains of the story. 
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The news these days from Carthage, Mississippi 


How a small-town Southern weekly 
gradually went color-blind 


VIVIAN HORN AND MARY YOUNG 


@ The small weekly newspaper ran on its front 
page a photograph of two high school basketball 
players, a girl and a boy, who had been chosen 
members of teams that would compete in a state 
all-star tournament. The girl was white and the 
boy was black. This would not be remarkable 
these days, except that the paper was The Car- 
thaginian, published in Carthage, Leake County, 
central Mississippi. Pictures of whites and blacks 
together have been appearing in The Carthagin- 
ian for some time. 

Carthage is only thirty miles from Philadelphia, 
Mississippi, where three civil-rights workers were 
murdered in 1964 by a group of Mississippians. 
And Carthage is about a three-hour drive south 
of Oxford, where twelve years ago the federal 
government used a force of over 5,000 troops 
and U.S. marshals to compel the state to allow 


Vivian Horn and Mary Young teach at Suffolk County 
Community College in Selden, New York. Mary Young 
is a native of Mississippi. 
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James Meredith, a black, to register at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. Carthage, in short, has not 
been known as a bastion of racial progress. 

It was all the more interesting, then, that a 
story detailing the accomplishments of two Car- 
thage basketball players appeared in The Car- 
thaginian on April 19, 1973. The story stated, in 
part: “Gary Crosby, 17, is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alton Crosby of Walnut Grove.” Two points 
are worth noting. The boy’s parents are referred 
to as Mr. and Mrs., and nowhere in the story do 
the words Negro or black appear. (South Leake 
High School, where Gary Crosby was a senior, has 
been integrated since 1969.) 

On April 26, 1973, the paper ran a large photo- 
graph of a ninth-grade civics class from Thomas- 
town standing on the steps of the Capitol in 
Jackson. Thirty-eight students can be counted in 
the group, four of them white and the rest black. 
In front of the group, along with the teacher, are 
James Harvey Turner, the state representative 
from Carthage, and William Waller, the governor 








of Mississippi, both present to welcome the class 
to the state capital. 

And on June 15, 1972 another class, also pre- 
dominantly black, from the same town was pic- 
tured in the governor’s office. “Prior to the end- 
ing of school the World History class at Thomas- 
town School made a field trip to Jackson, touring 
the New State Capito] [and] the Old Capitol 
Museum, and met with Governor Bill Waller. .. .” 

We were struck by the contrast between these 
photographs and those that appeared in newspa- 
pers in 1962 showing Governor Ross R. Barnett 
doing the opposite of welcoming Meredith to 
the university. Ten years ago Mississippi was ap- 
pearing regularly in the nation’s headlines be- 
cause of violent racial conflict. Since that time a 
momentous social and educational change has 
taken place in the state, but because peaceful 
progress is not as newsworthy as confrontation 
and killing, this change has not received the at- 
tention it deserves. One small but revealing way 
to get a perspective on the change is to browse 
through a local paper like The Carthaginian. 

Until the 1950s The Carthaginian faithfully 
reflected the segregated Southern way of life that 
was to offer such violent resistance to racial 
change. Its church announcements concerned 
white churches, with only occasional mention of 
black churches. In a small town like Carthage, 
school activities occupy a prominent place in the 
news, but except for a very few items, readers 
could hardly know that black schools existed. 
When news of blacks did appear, it was labeled. 
Some local items appeared now and then under the 
heading, WITH OUR COLORED READERS. A column, 
NEGRO HOME AGENT'S NOTES, appeared much less 
frequently, perhaps only when there was room. 
Annual 4-H Rally Days were held separately for 
whites and blacks. A regular feature was entitled 
AT LEAKE COUNTY MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, a listing of 
patients admitted to the hospital; it was divided 
into “White” and “Colored.” These two headings 
also divided such news as announcements of mar- 
riage licenses issued and lists of soldiers dis- 
charged from the armed forces. In articles about 
community contributions to the War Fund or the 
annual March of Dimes campaign during 1945, 
there was a separate heading, COLORED COMMU- 


NITIES, listing the funds that were given. 
Reference to “colored” did not mean Choctaw 
Indians, who seemed to occupy a special position, 
and whose doings were much more frequently re- 
ported than those of blacks. Nevertheless, on Au- 
gust 25, 1949, a long feature story emphasized the 
harmonious relationships of the three races: 


For more than 100 years, three races have been 
getting along together in the Carthage area; In- 
dians, Negroes, and white people have worked 
with each other, never had a race riot, and so far 
as anyone can remember or any records show, 
there has never been a lynching in the county. 


The article discussed a proposed “good will 
festival” involving the three races. That this did 
not entail intermingling of the races beyond a 
certain point was indicated by the remark that 
“at the request of leaders of each race, separate 
seating facilities are furnished and each will work 
out details of its part of the program.” 

A black person was identified in the paper as 
colored or negro, although sometimes the latter 
was spelled with a capital letter; there was a good 
deal of inconsistency in the usage. But one prac- 
tice followed consistently was that a black person 
was never referred to as Mr., Mrs., or Miss. Oddly, 
a black male teacher was given the title Prof., 
while a white male teacher was not. 

News stories that referred to blacks often did not 
bother with their names at all. A typical story in 
1945, for example, told about a truck that was 
being towed by another when the tow chain broke 
and the towed truck began rolling down a hill. 
“The driver, a colored fellow, decided that he 
wanted no part of a truck speeding down hill 
backwards and promptly leaped out.” When 
Leake County in 1948 experienced its heaviest 
snowfall in eight years, ‘a negro man slipped on 
the sidewalk . . . and suffered a broken leg.” 

On the other hand, an occasional story re- 
vealed the warm, peculiarly Southern attitude to- 
ward certain elderly black townspeople. This 
story appeared on the front page in 1953: 


Mary Nolly Collier, wife of Israel Collier, died 
Tuesday of this week. She was a member of one of 
the oldest and best known negro families of Car- 
thage. Born at Carthage more than 80 years ago, 
she spent all her life here. The Nolly house where 
the family resided for many years was familiar to 
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At The Hospital 


Patients admitted to Leake Co- 
unty Memorial Hospital 6th Week, 
October 10-17. 

WHITE— 

Mrs. Tommye Adams, Carthage. 

Mr. Charlie Bell, Rt. 1, Doss- 
ville. 


Jerry Lamar Chamblee, Rt. 4, 
Carthage. 

Mrs. F. C. Duran, Canton. 

Mrs. W. A. Honeycutt, Rt. 4, 
Carthage. 

John William Horton, Rt. 1, 


Carthage. 

Mrs. Roy Sykes, Rt. 2, Carthage. 

Mr. Carnett N. Tucker, Carth- 
age. 

Mr. C. D. Wilbanks, Rt. 1, Car- 
thage. 

Mrs. W. M. Wood, Carthage. 
COLORED— 

John D. Ealy, Ludiow. 

May Florence Graham, Rt. 1, 
Carthage. 

Babe Jones, Rt. 1, Carthage. 

Lou Berta McDonald, Rt. 1, Car- 
thage. 

Macie Rushing, Carthage. 





all Carthaginians white and black. It stood on the 
lot now occupied by the Leake County Storage, 
Curing and Locker Plant. “Titter,” a sister of the 
deceased, is the only surviving member of this 
once large and well-known negro family. 


While the paper’s usual customs prevailed dur- 
ing the 1950s, an occasional small exception be- 
gan to appear. It seems likely that these instances 
were not deliberate but resulted from the use of 
press releases that the paper did not edit. On No- 
vember 17, 1955, for example, a back-page story 
concerning seven persons awarded certificates of 
merit for having served public education for fifty 
years or more were named as “Hon. W. F. Bond, 
Supt. H. B. Heidelberg, Miss Zaidee Nield, Miss 
Emma Ody Pohl, Mrs. Dora L. Randall, Miss 
Hattie Gertrude McAllister, and Prof. George L. 
Griffin.” A later paragraph said, “Among these 
seven people are four white and three Negro 
school leaders.” Presumably the “Hon. Bond” and 
“Supt. Heidelberg’ were white. “Prof. Griffin” 
was evidently black, since he is given the title be- 
stowed upon black male teachers. All four women 
named were referred to as Miss or Mrs., in spite 
of the fact that two must have been black. Again, 
for years The Carthaginian ran news only about 
the town’s white servicemen. But on August 16, 
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FFA Federation Officers 


In 1951 the front page of the paper in Carthage, 
Mississippi was segregated, including the list of those 
hospitalized (left). By 1973, much of the paper’s coverage, 
including photographs like the one above, reflected 
integration. 


1951, the paper used a picture of a local black 
soldier who was stationed at Camp Breckinridge. 

Another gradual but significant adaptation took 
place in the weekly list, formerly divided into 
“White” and “Colored,” of patients admitted to 
the Leake County Memorial Hospital. By 1960 
there was a change: the headings were dropped 
and the list of names was divided only by a thin 
black line. Thus segregation in print continued, 
but it was less obvious. Only a local reader would 
know the meaning of the line—a barrier between 
the whites above and the blacks below. 

This literal color line continued through the 
early 1960s. In 1966, it disappeared, not to return. 
However, a person familiar with the names of 
black families in the area might notice that blacks 
were still at the bottom of the list. Then came 
the next step—names appearing in random order. 

The handling of school news probably illus- 
trates the change as well as anything. Each August 
the paper ran a story or stories before the reopen- 
ing of white schools in September, giving such in- 
formation as the opening dates and the names of 
principals and teachers. In 1954 the paper listed 
the trustees elected in county schools, including 
both white and black. And by 1956, the school re- 
opening news was including black as well as white 





schools, but there were two separate stories. 

In May of each year, much was made of gradua- 
tion news, with individual pictures of the white 
graduating seniors. As late as May 10, 1962, the 
picture spread was still a matter of white gradu- 
ates only. However, on May 17, 1962, a picture 
showed a group of Jordan High School (black) 
seniors with their class sponsor, about to board a 
bus for a three-day sightseeing trip to Chattanooga. 

The year 1964 was the watershed year for the 
Carthage schools, the year the schools, along with 
those elsewhere in the state, finally yielded and 
started to desegregate, after years in which Mis- 
sissippi, together with other Southern states, tried 
every possible legal device to circumvent or post- 
pone the evil day. 

The first crack in the wall in Carthage was 
made by a six-year-old black girl. The Car- 
thaginian’s report of the event had a familiar 
sound to anyone reading accounts of what was 
happening in the South in those days. LONE NEGRO 
ENTERED THE FIRST GRADE OF THE CARTHAGE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL TUESDAY MORNING read the front- 
page headline on September 3, 1964. 


Debra Lewis, accompanied by her mother, Min- 
nie E. Jackson Lewis, arrived at school at 10 a.m. 
The mother and child arrived at the school sitting 
on the back seat of a light blue late model auto- 
mobile driven by Dereck Bell, NAACP attorney. 
On the front seat beside Bell was James Fairfax, 
national representative for Southern programs of 
American Friends Service Committee (Quakers). 

Carthage’s full time police force with 32 auxil- 
iary policemen and the Leake County sheriff and 
six deputies kept tight security on the area 
throughout the morning. A total of 18 U.S. Mar- 
shals and 9 FBI Agents reportedly were in the 
county as observers. 


Of course this did not mean that desegregation 
progressed smoothly from that day forward. Car- 
thage followed the general pattern of yielding 
only as much as it had to. 

Still, by 1969 the reorganization of grade and 
high schools was apparently complete. There 
were no longer any Negro schools. The four high 
schools in the county were Carthage, South Leake, 
Edinburg, and Thomastown. Leake Academy, a 
private school, had been established for the whites 
who refused to send their children to an inte- 
grated school. 


Meanwhile, The Carthaginian was also grad- 
ually integrating its news of the schools. In May 
of 1965 and 1966 the paper still ran its customary 
big spread of individual pictures of high school 
graduating seniors, all from white schools. But in 
May of 1967 came a breakthrough—pictures of 
seniors from still black Jordan and Murphy high 
schools, as well as pictures from the white schools. 

On April 30, 1970 (after the reorganization), a 
picture spread across the top of page one consisted 
of individual pictures of high school honor grad- 
uates, of whom two out of eight were black. In 
November of 1970, a front-page picture showed 
both black and white grade school children, win- 
ners in a band talent show at Carthage High 
School; two of eight were black. During the next 
year, pictures of the South Leake and Edinburg 
basketball teams appeared, and both teams in- 
cluded blacks and whites. In May 1973, the paper 
listed the graduating seniors of the four public 
high schools, and printed individual pictures of 
all seniors, blacks with whites. 

As opportunities increased, the paper carried 
more reports of blacks receiving scholarships and 
other awards and recognition of various kinds: 

April 12, 1973 (photograph of a young black 
with his white coach): 


John Morgan, outstanding Carthage High ath- 
lete, has signed with East Central Junior College 
for a full scholarship in basketball. 


June 7, 1973 (photograph and story): 


Mrs. Essie L. Myrick ended a 36-year teaching 
career in the Leake County public school system 
on May 18. . . . Mr. and Mrs. Myrick are the par- 
ents of six children . . . all [of whom] received 
B.S. degrees from various colleges in Mississippi. 


Blacks have appeared only recently in one sec- 
tion of the paper—the “society” page that re- 
cords weddings, engagements, birthday parties, 
and other purely social events. And in the col- 
umns of news from various communities, it is 
evident that the correspondents still consider 
news to be only white news. Unfortunately, Car- 
thage society in general, including the churches, 
has not become as integrated as the schools. But 
if you doubt that progress has been made, you 
might try browsing through the pages of The 
Carthaginian. 
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Covering politics: the economic connection 


Alexis de Tocqueville, where are you now that we need you? 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN 


@ The prestige and money in journalism at- 
taches to the one-dimensional political reportage 
and commentary that typically issues from the 
White House and Capito] Hill. At most newspa- 
pers the business section is hidden down the cor- 
ridor behind the partition next to the water 
cooler, and so long as it remains this way we 
shall continue to supply a chaotic and trivialized 
brand of news to readers who are now in need of 
so much more. 

The recent death of the Franklin National 
Bank of New York, the nation’s twentieth larg- 
est, illustrates the artificial separation of business 
news from political and governmental news. This 
custom, a surprising one for a country that once 
decided a presidential election on the issue of a 
gold standard, led in the Franklin story to a gen- 
eral lack of questioning as the government made 
massive amounts of public money available to the 
bank. 

Rumors began circulating early in 1974 on 
Wall Street and in certain Washington circles 
that Franklin was in trouble. Not enjoying the 
latitude of political reporters, business writers 


Nicholas von Hoffman is a Washington Post columnist. 
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couldn’t have printed this talk unless they wanted 
to risk legal tsouris. It wasn’t until May 10 that we 
got the first public confirmation of the whisper- 
ing: Franklin, a bank with claimed assets of more 
than $5 billion, announced it would pay no quar- 
terly dividend. 

By mid-June, with interest rates rising and 
business in a liquidity crisis, it was obvious to 
those with the training to understand it that what 
the government was doing at Franklin was no 
small matter. Hundreds of millions were being 
rushed into that bank to save it, apparently be- 
cause the men in the government agencies imme- 
diately concerned believed the condition of our 
banking system was so fragile that it wasn’t pru- 
dent to let the system absorb Franklin’s closing. 

For the most part, these efforts and the policy 
debates connected with them went unreported 
in the press. That is my clear impression, at any 
rate, in the absence of a comprehensive survey. 
Even a newspaper as well respected as my own— 
The Washington Post—covered Franklin in a 
perfunctory manner. If smaller organizations did 
as well, it would be surprising. 

However inadequate the performance of news- 
papers, it was superior to what network television 
offered. A spokesman for ABC says his network 





never carried the story. NBC carried a sixty-one- 
word item the day the bank closed. CBS did two 
pieces on Franklin—a total of 126 words—and 
both were misleading. On May 13 Walter 
Cronkite’s writers had him telling his audience 
that Franklin was in trouble but that “today it 
turned down help from the Federal Reserve.” In 
fact, Franklin was about to borrow $1.77 billion 
from the Fed, the largest rescue operation of its 
kind ever undertaken. The second CBS piece 
came on October 8, the day Franklin vanished. 
The error this time was a minor confusion be- 
tween the Treasury Department and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

What is remarkable is that one-and-three quar- 
ter billion dollars, seven times the Lockheed loan 
guarantee, zipped past almost unnoticed and un- 
challenged. The press has been known to get 
apoplectic about sums a fraction of this size. The 
only inference that can be drawn is that few 
reporters knew or understood what was happen- 
ing. 

The only papers to cover Franklin’s demise ex- 
tensively were The New York Times and The 
Wall Street Journal. Since the Journal is pri- 
marily a business paper, it’s the Times's coverage 
that we should look at. 

From Day One the Times did a first-rate job, if 
you use the standards of judgment prevailing in 
our business. Their opening article carried im- 
portant information about the career of Michele 
Sindona, the now-suspect Italian financier, who 
held the largest block of stock in the holding 
company that owned Franklin, as well as infor- 
mation that might cast doubt on the less-than- 
forthcoming official explanations of the govern- 
ment’s response. 

The bank was letting it be known that Frank- 
lin had gotten into trouble because of a $14- to 
$39-million-do!iar loss in foreign currency trad- 
ing. But in both the first and second pieces writ- 
ten by Robert T. Bedingfield, readers of the 
Times learned that Franklin had also taken a 
terrible beating on bonds it bought. In its good, 
gray, and responsible fashion, the Times printed 
the entire text of a statement issued by George 
W. Mitchell, vice-chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Board. Somebody 


at the Times appreciated that this was no rou- 
tine press release, perhaps because they saw this 
sentence in it: “Working with Franklin National, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York had de- 
termined that there is a large amount of accept- 
able collateral available to support advances to 
the bank from the Federal Reserve Discount 
Window if they are needed.” 

A reader of the accompanying story could con- 
clude that this was the Fed’s highfalutin way of 
saying it was going to lend Franklin money. It 
still assumes quasi-technical knowledge on the 
reader’s part. The Wall Street Journal, even 
though its audience is mostly businessmen and 
economists, frequently includes explanatory sen- 
tences when dealing with topics like this because 
you can’t even presume professionals know what 
something like the discount window is. The 


More than a billion 
dollars zipped past 
almost unnoticed. 


Times also chose not to explore a possible serious 
discrepancy between its broad hint about the 
value of bonds Franklin had purchased and the 
Fed’s statement that the bank had “a large 
amount of acceptable collateral available.” (Not 
that this would be easy to do. During that same 
period, I called the Fed to inquire about the col- 
lateral and got the routine brush-off from the Fed.) 

The Federal Reserve Board’s statement also 
said, “We are assured by the Comptroller of the 
Currency that Franklin is a solvent institution.” 
That was followed up the next day by a Wash- 
ington datelined story with the headline, con- 
TROLLER SAYS BANK IS ‘SOLVENT.’ A week or so 
later the Times carried an article again quoting 
Comptroller James E. Smith saying the bank 
was sound. There was explanatory material, but 
how many lay readers would be able to make 
sense out of the following paragraphs: 

“The Comptroller said the examination [of the 
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bank] had shown that the bank ‘needed less re- 
liance’ on what he described as ‘highly volatile 
short term liabilities.’ He said in reviewing this 
with the bank his agency had urged the bank’s 
officials to reduce Eurodollar borrowings, federal 
fund borrowings, and sales of securities under re- 
purchase agreements. 

““*We have pointed out that these things have 
a short fuse and in today’s market are costly,’ 
Mr. Smith said.” 

Businessmen, of course, didn’t need to be told 
Franklin was a financial death trap. The question 
is whether the general public could have been 
misled. In the third-to-last paragraph of a Frank- 
lin sidebar, on the first day the comptroller was 
being so reassuring, the newspaper reported that 
the bank’s branch in the financial district did 
three times its normal business. Presumably this 
rush was businessmen depositors pulling out 
their deposits. However, the sidebar’s lead, which 
ran with a Franklin Square, Long Island date- 
line, read, “Like old friends, the customers of 
Franklin National Bank did business at the orig- 
inal branch today, asserting they were uncon- 
cerned about the bank’s current problems.” They 
would get concerned later as in the course of the 
coming weeks the bank lost more than half the 
dollar value of its deposits (as was duly reported 
by the Times). 

One hesitates to censure the newspaper for its 
oblique handling of the bank-run aspects of the 
story. No sensible paper will knowingly contrib- 
ute to killing off a bank in its own community. 
Yet broader questions of government aid to the 
bank got the same treatment as the way-down-at- 
the-bottom coverage of the Wall Street business- 
men pulling their funds out. 

In the same Washington dateline story, which 
first told the readers that the comptroller said 
Franklin was still solvent, there were two final 
paragraphs under a subhead reading, “Patman 
Critical.” Since they opened up questions which 
the Fed has yet to answer to the satisfaction of 
some of the smarter members of Congress, I shall 
quote them in full: 

“Representative Wright Patman, Democrat of 
Texas and chairman of the House Banking Com- 
mittee, issued a statement mainly critical of the 
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Federal Reserve—a customary position for him. 
He said yesterday’s announcement was ‘illustra- 
tive of the upside-down priorities of the nation’s 
central bank.’ 

“He said the Federal Reserve's credit dispens- 
ing ‘discount window’ was ‘wide open’ to the 
Franklin National, ‘a multi-billion-dollar bank- 
ing corporation,’ at a time when ‘thousands of 
builders and small businessmen are struggling 
for capital to keep their doors open.’ ” 

Why did the anonymous dispatch writer for the 
Times use the phrase “a customary position for 
him”? Why not say Representative Wright Pat- 
man, a longtime critic of the Federal Reserve or 
some such? If you know the Washington nuances, 
the use of that phrase indicates the writer was 
buying the Fed’s line on Patman, which is that 
he’s an amiable, superannuated eccentric. He’s 
anything but. Recall it was Patman who wanted 
to have his committee investigate the Mexican 
laundering of the burglars’ money shortly after 
the Watergate break-in and long before the 1972 
election. He was laughed off then and denied 
subpoena powers. Any follow-up investigation of 
these questions seems to have been closed merely 
by suggesting the octogenarian congressman was 
piping his old tune. 

At this point nobody yet knew the Fed was in 
the process of throwing nearly $2 billion into 
Franklin, but Patman has a nose for these things. 
In essence he was asking, are you only going to 
save the big New York banks? It was not an aca- 
demic question, for in September the Fed would 
refuse to help the relatively tiny American Bank 
& Trust of Orangeburg, South Carolina. Do just 
the big boys get bailed out? That’s what Patman 
wanted to know. 

If anything, Patman was being charitable. Later 
in the year the Fed would come under more 
stingingly precise criticism of a far broader na- 
ture from the leader of a sort of conservatively- 
directed Nader's Raiders group of businessmen 
and economists styling themselves the Shadow 
Open Market Committee. (The name is a play on 
the Fed’s Open Market Committee.) The Times 
had written about the Shadow Open Market 
Committee—probably the only daily newspaper 
outside of The Wall Street Journal to do so. 





Wide World Photo 





The day Franklin announced its insolvency, the European- 
American Bank slapped signs in Franklin’s windows an- 
nouncing it was taking over the bank. Before the take- 
over, the government had pumped about one-and- 
three-quarter billion dollars into the bank. 


So why auidn’t they talk to the committee’s Al- 
lan Meltzer? The quote they could have gotten 
from Meltzer, a recognized Fed expert and Mau- 
rice Falk Professor of Economics and Social Sci- 
ence at Carnegie-Mellon University, would have 
helped their readers to see the implications, the 
enormity, of what was done by the government 
with Franklin: 

“The Federal Reserve’s response to the actual 
and expected loss of deposits at Franklin Na- 
tional creates doubts about their understanding 
of the proper role of a central bank and the 
proper response to financial failures. First, the 
loans were made to an illiquid bank. Second, the 
loans were made at rates lower than prevailing 
market rates. Third, the loans have longer ma- 
turity than Federal Reserve discounts and ad- 
vances to other banks. As a result, costs that 
should be borne by the owners of Franklin Na- 
tional and the holders of Franklin’s large, unin- 
sured certificates of deposit were shifted to tax- 
payers. . . . Other consequences of the policy are 
much more serious. The policy encourages bank- 
ers and large depositors to believe that in similar 
circumstances they will be treated in a similar 
way. Instead of accepting the full risk of a highly 
levered position, they can expect to share the 
risk with the taxpayers. They are encouraged to 
accept risks they would otherwise avoid.” 

To put Meltzer’s words in idiomatic English: 


when a bank offers investors and corporations a 
chance to buy certificates of deposit at super-high 
interest rates, both parties are taking the kind of 
business gamble the public should not be required 
to pay for if the bet goes sour. It did at Franklin. 
It appears that the bank was offering to pay its 
corporate depositors higher interest rates than 
the bank was getting from its loans and invest- 
ments. That gap meant bankruptcy. 

Meltzer’s complaint, aside from the unfairness 
of saving these people with public money, is that 
it encourages other banks and other depositors to 
do the same thing at potentially enormous cost 
to the economy. Not only is the Fed’s bail-out 
highly inflationary, but it also leads bankers to 
channel scarce investment capital into risky stuff 
like Miami Beach condominiums when the na- 
tion needs that money put into steel mills and 
oil refineries. 

Beyond that, men like Meltzer and Patman see 
the Fed’s action in the Franklin matter as bring- 
ing up the further policy question of just what 


' the Fed’s job is. Is the Fed an economic fire bri- 


gade which is supposed to go rushing about pour- 
ing inflationary waters on business conflagrations 
which ought to be left to the private sector? These 
aren’t minor technical questions in the dismal sci- 
ence. Many economists believe that it is actions 
like this by the Fed which have helped throw our 
economy out of whack. 

Should the Fed, then, be the lender of last re- 
sort to particular banks or to only the banking 
system as a whole? Is its job to save a Franklin or 
is its responsibility to limit itself to making sure 
the system, as a system, stays solvent and in good 
working order? The Times's coverage didn’t raise 
these questions. Perhaps the closest it came to 
doing so was in September when the Federal Re- 
serve Board assumed responsibility for Franklin’s 
foreign-currency trading, which amounted to a 
sum around $800 million. “The unusual take- 
over,” Times reporter John Allan wrote, “of 
Franklin’s foreign exchange contracts—thought 
by some Federal Reserve officials to be the first 
such action ever taken—helped move the bank 
toward an ultimate resolution of its difficulties.” 
And that is as far as the paper went in exploring 
the larger policy questions. 
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But neither were they raised in the October 
issue of Fortune, which contained the best single 
article yet published on the Franklin fall. For- 
tune did put together the helter-skelter of much 
of the information that appeared in the Times 
during the months that the bank was being kept 
alive by the Fed in much the same fashion that a 
hospital can keep alive someone who has suffered 
total, irreversible brain damage. 

The Fortune piece presents a coherent descrip- 
tion of greed, stupidity, and atrocious manage- 
ment. The unstated proposition, however, is that 
Franklin was a uniquely poorly-run bank which 
in no way reflected on how most banks are op- 
erated. Besides the question of the wisdom of the 
Fed’s aid to Franklin, what never gets discussed 
or investigated, either in the Times or Fortune, 
is the possibility that banking in general isn’t a 
well-run industry. 

Considering that last summer may have been 
the most harrowing period for American institu- 
tional finance since 1932-33, this isn’t irrelevant 
speculation. And few detached people who know 
the industry think it has its problems licked yet. 

As the Franklin unsuccessfully tried to find a 
bank willing to merge with it—and finally in Oc- 
tober had to be declared insolvent by the same 
comptroller of currency who had certified it as 
solvent in May—yet other issues came to the at- 
tention of that tiny circle of people following 
the story. The first was the decision by the Fed, 
which had lent all that money, to dump this bad 
debt onto the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, an agericy created to protect small de- 
positors, not corporate gamblers. 

Nobody knows how much of the one-and-three- 
quarter billion dollars is collectible. The govern- 
ment may decide it would rather not try to col- 
lect anything on many of the bank loans lest it 
push the debtors into bankruptcy—yet another 
possible layer of subsidies. 

The Franklin mess also revealed that the three 
federal bank regulatory agencies are having a 
very difficult time regulating or even keeping up 
with what’s happening in their industry. Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Arthur Burns, not a 
man lightly given to calling for change, is pub- 
licly saying something's got to be done. 
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The Franklin case came hard after the forced 
merger of the U.S. National Bank of San Diego 
with Crocker National, and the Beverly Hills Na- 
tional Bank merger with Wells Fargo. The dis- 
appearance of the San Diego bank may have been 
due to unethical, if not actually illegal, loan 
practices, but whatever the truth of the allega- 
tions, they don’t apply to the Beverly Hills situa- 
tion. That bank’s difficulties arose from the per- 
fectly legal overreaching of the holding company 
which owned it, a condition obtaining in a num- 
ber of American banks. 

Since the activities of bank holding companies 
are subject to regulation by the Fed and other 
government agencies, people are entitled to won- 
der how this very dangerous situation was allowed 
to come about. This subject and the others tied 
to it are as vast as they are important. Many of 
them come up, at least obliquely, in the Times's 
reportage, but nowhere do we get an attempt to 
describe Franklin within the context of our sys- 
tem of finance and government. The bank’s fail- 
ure is regarded as a freak event, a particle of 
phenomenology. 

You can do that when reporting about auto- 
mobile accidents. Our journalists have supplied 
the public with enough information on drunk 
drivers, car and highway design, auto insurance, 
and the rest of it so that an editor can reasonably 
suppose an intelligent reader can fit the news of 
the wreck on Interstate 88 into whatever general 
view of the problem he cares to take. 

This isn’t true of the largest single banking 
wreck in our history and yet banking is the area 
of activity that frequently has more to do with 
employment, prices, and standard-of-living than 
the Congress. Most people haven’t had it ex- 
plained to them, but the monetary actions of the 
Fed can nullify the fiscal policy of Congress. 

Since Fortune, with all its time and research 
facilities, did no better than the newspaper on 
this score, the Times ought not to be castigated, 
but little New York magazine should be praised. 
It made the attempt (November 18th issue), and, if 
it didn’t raise all of the above policy questions, 
writer Chris Welles fully understood Franklin 
had to be examined, not as a one-shot event, but 
as part of our system of political economy. 





The mania for trapping trends and pulse-taking 
may have improved the averages, but only 
formalistic thinkers would confuse 
handicapping candidates with politics. 





Turning away from the Times, which may be 
said to have done not only the best but possibly 
the only job of covering this affair, why didn’t 
other papers see fit to hop on it? It had one in- 
gredient that we news people like: alleged wrong- 
doing, to use that marvelous newspaper word. 
But who were the putative wrongdoers? Business- 
men. The SEC has filed civil fraud charges against 
nine men formerly associated with Franklin, and 
the Italian authorities have a warrant out on 
Michele Sindona, but the only sort of business 
crime which ordinarily attracts us are offenses 
against consumers. Look at the scant coverage 
given the recent criminal conviction against two 
Peat, Marwick accountants in a case of huge im- 
port for that profession and much of the public. 

We like our wrongdoers to be public officials. 
In the Franklin case, it seems that some public 
officials did wrong to the bank but not to the pub- 
lic. Apparently some municipal officials: got the 
bank to buy their jurisdictions’ bonds in return 
for a promise to deposit public moneys in the 
bank, which they later pulled out, leaving Frank- 
lin with that large pile of tax-exempt dogs. Not 
very sexy: it was both legal and not too unethical 
by prevailing community standards. 

No scandal attaches to any of the Federal Re- 
serve officials involved. Men like Allan Meltzer, 
among Burns’s most damaging critics, have never 
suggested he was less than honorable. They just 
think he is in serious error, and while it would 
be an exaggeration to say the only controversies 
we like to cover these days involve charges of dis- 
honesty, we do seem to prefer them to disagree- 
ments of the Meltzer-Burns sort. 

The media then—the Times included—saw the 
Franklin episode as a business story, not a national 
political story. This definition of what Franklin 
meant, independently arrived at by scores of edi- 


tors across the country, conforms to journalism’s 
primitive view that business and politics only 
touch each other when “special interests” con- 
flict with “public interests” in such matters as 
campaign contributions, bribes, subsidies, and 
cost overruns. It follows that the significance of 
government agency action in regard to Franklin 
will sail by us. 

This unhappy state of ignorance and misunder- 
standing we owe to our colleges and universities. 
It is there the idea took root that economics and 
politics are distinct, vaguely related specialties. It 
is a notion that would have struck every political 
thinker from Aristotle to Marx as self-evidently 
absurd. Indeed, one of the main reasons for the 
clash between Hamilton and Jefferson was their 
disagreement about the country’s economic fu- 
ture. Their contrary views of political structure 
flowed from their economic values, not the other 
way around. It’s impossible to make sense out of 
the American Constitution without understanding 
the economic controversies behind it; the quarrels 
over debt, money, and finance caused the men we 
call our Founding Fathers to get together and 
draw it up. 

Many of the economic issues of 1787 have never 
been resolved and, probably, given their nature, 
can’t be. They affect the actions of the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve to this day, but they've 
dropped out of the sight of a generation misedu- 
cated to think that economics is a technical field 
akin to computer science or electrical engineering. 

The consequences for the quality of our public 
debates have been baleful, but no less so for our 
political journalism. No longer trained in what in 
the time of Tocqueville was called political econ- 
omy, our political writers have increasingly tended 
to see our system as a static structure in which the 
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formalism of law and office are given an attention 
beyond what they merit. 

Since politics, be it under a Western democracy 
or communism, is primarily a matter of govern- 
ment supervision of the society’s economic activi- 
ties, political writers who ignore this are left with 
thin soup. In the universities the political scien- 
tists who have made that mistake—and not all of 
them have—turn their attention to “empiricism,” 
that is, the study of the day-to-day mechanics of 
formalistic political activity, or more than you 
ever wanted to know about what the Democratic 
national committeeman from Iowa may _ be 
thinking about the new charter for his party. 

The lines are exceedingly fine between this sort 
of empiricism and the collection of trivia and 
purveying of gossip. The coverage given to minor 
events like the ever-recurring series of governors’ 
conferences gives testimony to the attention we 
give to political trivia. Such gatherings, at resorts, 
on islands and in cruise ships, produce neither 
news nor thought, but if you're a political writer 
they may be all you have going. 

Of late the newspaper empiricists have taken 
up polling. The preamble to our contemporary 
elections necessarily includes many of the most 
distinguished men of American journalism bop- 
ping about the nation knocking on carefully se- 
lected random doors in key precincts. This beats 
the repetitive tedium of following a candidate 
around while he repeats the same speech, but not 
by much. 

The mania for trapping trends, pulse-taking, 
and the like may have improved our political 
writers’ average at picking election winners, but 
only formalistic thinkers would confuse handi- 
capping candidates with writing about politics. 
Poll-taking is part of a political process we're un- 
conscious of, which is to convince the great mass 
of people that their opinions count in ways that 
they don’t. Thus our incessant surveying has less 
to do with ascertaining public opinion than with 
shaping it. 

Having deprived themselves of so much of the 
substance of politics our writers also have recourse 
to another academically modish preoccupation: 
pop psychological studies or warm, human pro- 
files of our public men and women. For this we 
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probably have Eric Erickson to blame, but his 
Young Man Luther is a work of genius; the work 
of his imitators is lesser fare. Still, neither the yen 
to explain Watergate nor the Theodore White-ish 
ambition to tell what really, really happened 
down to the contents of the ambassador’s stomach 
is so deleterious as the conversion of politics into 
a Manichean struggle between special interests 
and the public interest. Such may be the unavoid- 
able direction of people trained in mechanistic 
political formalism with its overemphasis on the 
importance of laws, rules of procedure, and tables 
of governmental organization. This is what 
prompts the rivers of copy on such minor matters 
as the effort being made to abolish the congres- 
sional seniority system. The unstated proposition 
in the heads of those who write such things is that 
somewhere, somehow, our laws and institutions 
can be arranged to banish self-interest from our 
decision making. On that happy day, wrongdoers 
will have been chased from the halls of govern- 
ment and the public interest will be the sole and 
only guide to our actions. 

This makes for much investigatory journalism, 
but it also makes for a lack of concentration on 
the ordinary processes by which the society trans- 
acts its business. While our journalists labor in 
the public interest, whatever that expression may 
mean, vast and complex chains of self-interest are 
daily acting and reacting in, through, and out of 
government to get the world’s work done in one 
fashion or another. Our inattention and ignor- 
ance of these processes not only causes us to mis- 
apprehend the questions posed by a story like 
Franklin, but leaves us in a more-or-less constant 
state of astonishment at the strange and unpre- 
dlicted results of the formal actions of the govern- 
ment which we report with such fidelity. 

Nobody knows how our political economy 
“works.” There’s no science for understanding it. 
With all its numbers, formulas, and apparent 
ability to quantify, economics can only describe 
and predict within a wide range of errors, but 
still it’s the only tool we have. Because they ignore 
it, journalists are condemned to live in a condi- 
tion of bafflement or, what is worse for most of us, 
they are driven to create a make-believe world for 
themselves—and then to write about it. 





Censorship a la mode 


French officials flourished the mailed fist (again) 
at irksome newsmen. 


STEVEN ENGLUND 


@ Europe Number One is France’s most popular 
independent radio station, a trendy, feisty outfit 
heard in six countries in Western Europe. Last 
spring, its deputy general-director, Jean Gorini, 
gave Europe One reporters a combination ad- 
monition and pep talk. “Be careful not to mix 
commentary with news,” he told them, “but also 
do not fail to go to the roots of questions. Europe 
One must be in terms of radio news what The 
Washington Post is for newspapers.” 

Gorini’s analogy missed a rather obvious 
distinction: the U.S. government owns no stock in 
The Washington Post—or in any of the Ameri- 
can news organizations admired in Europe for 
independence. But Sofirad, a semi-public French 
agency, owns outright 35 percent of the shares in 
Europe One*—shares weighted in such a way 
that when it comes to a vote, the French state 
votes 47 percent of the stock. In addition, through 


* Virtually since the advent of the Fifth Republic in 1958, the 
French government has been bent on acquiring control in the com- 
munications media. Sofirad was created in the early 1960s pre- 
cisely to oversee and conduct this effort. It has performed well. The 
agency now owns 97 percent of the stock in Sud-Radio, 83 percent 
in Radio Monte Carlo, and, through the Agence Havas—a huge, 
largely government controlled holding company with extensive media 
interests—15 percent in Radio Luxembourg. All these stations are out- 
side France. The story of government control over Europe One is 
typical. When the station was founded twenty years ago, it was en- 
tirely independent of state ownership. After the creation of Sofirad, 
the government slowly began to acquire stock in the company. It also 
developed the habit of trying to influence news coverage and report- 
ing. The station fought off the latter interference more successfully 
than the former. By the early 1970s, the French state controlled 
enough stock to impose its will in a crisis. 


nationalized banks, the government can on occa- 
sion control another 8 to 10 percent of the stock. 
And indeed, although Valéry Giscard d’Estaing 
was reputedly more liberal and open than was 
Georges Pompidou, when it came to a crunch, the 
government did not hesitate to use its influence 
and control over Europe One to fire the station’s 
popular and successful director-general for thir- 
teen years, Maurice Siégel. Moreover, he was fired 
for essentially political reasons. 

The Siégel affair caused so loud a political and 
journalistic buzz in France that the government is 
laying off Europe One for the time being. But the 
incident proved that under the French system, 
“independent” status does not protect a news or- 
ganization from official pressure. 

It is ironic that the controversy began, or at 
least seemed to, with Premier Jacques Chirac’s 
paper boats. One day in mid-October, Chirac sat 
in the National Assembly listening perfunctorily 
while his finance minister aired the state budget. 
In his ennui—perhaps remembering the days 
when Giscard held deputies spellbound by recit- 
ing the entire budget by heart without notes, 
like the young Toscanini conducting Aida from 
memory—Chirac entertained himself by cutting 
out paper boats. 


Steven Englund is an American free lance based in 
Paris. 
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The prime minister's little pastime did not go 
unobserved. A Europe One reporter not only 
noticed the boats, but mentioned them and their 
maker to a radio audience of several million. 
This offense occurred only a few days after an- 
other Europe One reporter infuriated the premier 
by informing listeners during a live interview 
that Chirac had refused to answer a certain ques- 
tion and had covered the microphone with his 
hand. “If that sonofabitch ever sets foot in the 
Matignon,” Chirac told the reporter’s superiors 
[in literal translation], “I'll kick him out on his 
ass.” (The Matignon is the Paris office and resi- 
dence of French premiers.) 

Not at all amused by the needling, Chirac 
told Denis Baudouin, head of Sofirad, to convene 
the network’s board of directors with a view to- 
ward forcing Siégel’s resignation. Baudouin, a 
former chief press spokesman for Pompidou, did 
as he was told. At his insistence, Europe One’s 
president, Sylvain Floirat, and vice-president, 
Jean-Luc Lagardére, reluctantly consented to 
dump Siégel. It was agreed that he would be 
quietly relocated elsewhere within the organiza- 
tion. The changeover would occur with a mini- 
mum of disturbance and publicity. 

But Siégel—a raspy-voiced, shrewd, proud, and 
stubborn autocrat—had his own ideas. He de- 
manded to know precisely why he was getting 
the boot just then. After all, he observed in his 
talk with Baudouin, the profits, advertising rev- 
enue, popularity, and morale of Europe One were 
at an all-time high. Baudouin at first tried the 
tack that Siégel had simply been around too long 
(general-director since 1961), but when that did 
not wash, he bluntly admitted that “certain po- 
litical powers” felt that Siégel had permitted a 
“relaxed” and “bantering” style to permeate Eu- 
rope One’s news broadcasting. (Earlier, Chirac 
himself, over an angry dinner with Siégel and 
the station’s main bureau chiefs, had put the mat- 
ter less euphemistically: “This isn’t the United 
States, you know, where the media can take pot- 
shots at anybody!’’) 

Baudouin’s indiscreet admission armed Siégel 
for a public fight. Was this an example of how 
Giscard’s new, much-heralded liberalism would 
work? Could Chirac be acting with the support 
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and encouragement of the same man who, as a 
presidential candidate, had said publicly: “My 
ambition would be to create an organization of 
the media which would stand as a model of lib- 
eralism,” and, on another occasion: “Political 
power needs an anti-power to curb it, and that 
anti-power is the press’? The answers were a 
disturbing out. 

The general (and accurate) interpretation 
which journalists ascribe to the Giscard-Chirac 
move is this: “If we’re not afraid to dump the 
powerful director of the nation’s leading ‘inde- 
pendent’ radio station, how much less will we 
support any guff from the rest of you.” Coming 
at a time when the government TV _ network, 
ORTF, is undergoing a decentralizing overhaul 
and a systematic purging (500 journalists were 
dvopped, many for political reasons, by the end 
of the year) and when the independent provincial 
newspapers are rapidly dying off or being ab- 
sorbed into large corporations, the Siégel affair 
has raised serious questions about the degree and 
nature of press freedom in France. 

It may simply have been that Chirac could not 
bear Europe One’s notorious mocking irreverence. 
Or it may be, under the strain of declining pub- 
lic support and an extremely difficult national 
economic situation, the government wanted to 
warn journalists that it will not put up with 
sassy reportage. Even before Siégel’s removal, 
Chirac’s government was making Agnewesque 
criticisms of Europe One’s popular morning news 
show. “Can't you find happy things to say?” asked 
Chirac. ‘““Why is the news always so morose and 
depressing all the time?” Giscard himself, as a 
candidate last spring, personally called the sta- 
tion’s best-known commentator, Jean-Francois 
Kahn, and harangued him for “attacking me vi- 
ciously without reason.” (In fact, Kahn had been 
talking about all the presidential aspirants.) 

Kahn went on the air the day after the firing 
and told his listeners not only what had hap- 
pened but what it could mean for the future. 
“We journalists have a moral contract with you,” 
he told his audience. “The basis of that contract 
is that journalists are free to say what they be- 
lieve. If they lose that freedom, but continue to 
broadcast anyway, then they are in bad faith with 
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their listeners.” Kahn admits that he wanted to 
warn listeners in advance what his own resigna- 
tion would mean should it someday come. As 
Europe One’s most popular and critical commen- 
tator, he has had to walk an ever-shakier high 
wire for a long time. Many people, Siégel among 
them, believe that in forcing the director-general’s 
dismissal, the government was really aiming at 
silencing Kahn, the network’s most outspoken 
personality. “They're still gunning for me,” says 
Kahn, “although in view of the unexpected dis- 
aster of the Siégel affair, they probably won’t 
touch me for awhile.” 

Kahn, however, is not afraid of losing his job 
so much as his credibility with his audience. “A 
journalist’s credibility is his most valuable pos- 
session,” he says, “and in France it’s the hardest 
thing to keep. Our polity is completely polarized 
between left and right. If I criticize the govern- 
ment too insistently, not only am I risking dis- 
missal, but half my listeners assume I’ve sold out 
to the opposition. Similarly, if I praise the gov- 
ernment’s actions, I run the risk—especiaily now 
in view of Siégel’s removal—of appearing to bend 





As director-general for thirteen years of France’s “inde- 
pendent” radio station, Europe One, cigar-chomping 
Maurice Siégel had turned the station into a hard-hitting 
one. But Europe One apparently went too far for the 
French government when one of its reporters saw and 
reported Premier Jacques Chirac (center) cutting out 
paper boats during the reading of the state budget. En- 
raged, Chirac ordered Europe One's “independent” board 
of directors to fire Siégel. The firing was greeted with 
outrage, in part because Valéry Giscard d’Estaing (right) 
had promised to be a more open and liberal president 
than his predecessor, Georges Pompidou. 


to official pressure. And yet somehow there are a 
lot of people out there who believe—at least I 
hope and think they do—that some of us here are 
honest and independent. Above all we must pro- 
tect and justify their faith.” 

Europe One’s solidarity in the face of the 
Siégel affair, coupled with the incredible uproar 
it caused all over the country, surprised and 
daunted Chirac. 

The board of directors of Europe One has 
promised to grant a special “charter” promising 
its journalists freedom from outside interference. 
In fact, as one of the station’s broadcasters said, 
“Things have never been freer and looser around 
here than lately.” But the ever-watchful Kahn is 
less sanguine: “I have no illusions about the 
charter. For one thing it hasn’t been signed yet, 
and for another it will only be lived up to as long 
as the government believes it cannot get away 
with breaking it. The principal usefulness of the 
charter to journalists is as another weapon in the 
permanent warfare between government and the 
media. But for now we can only wait for the next 
battle.” 
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Boys Town: an exposé without bad guys 


The story of an enterprising investigation 
by a chain of small newspapers 


PAUL N. WILLIAMS 


@ Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Home—more famil- 
iarly, Boys Town—is one of those lucky institu- 
tions whose national image for decades discour- 
aged skepticism and pointed inquiry. As its latest 
fund solicitation letter says, it is “an independent 
charity for disadvantaged youths regardless of 
race or creed.”” Boys Town is far more than that. 
It is the glow still felt from the old Spencer 
Tracy—Mickey Rooney movie, the benign picture 
of men helping children to overcome the handi- 
cap of poverty, of older kids extending warmth 
and brotherhood to frightened tykes. It is also the 
promise that, with sufficient caring and sharing, 
one generation can improve things for the next. 

In Omaha, hometown to Boys Town, you no- 
tice also that the place has grown from modest 
beginnings into a sizable institution—one, more- 


Paul N. Williams, former managing editor of the Sun 
Newspapers of Omaha and a journalist for twenty-six 
years, now teaches investigative reporting at The Ohio 
State University. 
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over, which has grown while conducting its finan- 
cial operations in almost total secrecy. 

What follows is a personal account of why and 
how the Sun Newspapers of Omaha, a group of 
small weeklies, penetrated that secrecy. The news- 
paper investigation won a Pulitzer Prize (one of 
the few ever given a weekly for reporting) and six 
other national awards. The inquiry also produced 
important changes in Boys Town. But these re- 
sults were not imagined when the enterprise began. 

The Sun group was Omaha’s news underdog by 
any measure. While it enjoyed a reputation for 
initiative, the Sun’s news staff numbered only 
twenty in 1971, and its seven community editions 
printed a total of 50,000 copies each week. In con- 
trast, the Omaha World-Herald, one of two dailies 
serving some 550,000 people in the metropolitan 
area, employed a news staff of 143 and sold 
245,000 copies daily. Four television stations and 
ten radio stations joined the World-Herald in cov- 
ering breaking local news. 

On a weekly newspaper, you have to try to find 





a few original ideas every week or month, a really 
good one once or twice a year. As managing edi- 
tor, I would make up a list each year of a dozen or 
more “untold stories” about Omaha and the way 
things work there. This agenda would be reviewed 
periodically with Stanford Lipsey, our publisher 
and president, and Warren Buffett, the board 
chairman. 

At Warren’s home one evening in July 1971, 
we drank Pepsi, discussed the paper’s progress 
and resources, and considered what new projects 
we might undertake. It was at that session that 
we decided to try the Boys Town story. The idea 
then was simply to report how the institution 
raised and spent its money. The public, bath na- 
tionally and locally, had a right to know how its 
donations were being used. 

Monsignor Edward J. Flanagan had started 
“the city of little men” in 1917, using an old 
mansion near the center of Omaha. In 1921 it 
moved to a farm ten miles outside the city. It had 
financial problems until MGM made its famous 
1938 movie, which still appears regularly on tele- 
vision. Boys Town’s national reputation then be- 
gan to grow. Immediately after World War II 
Father Flanagan started a major building proj- 
ect: some $10 million worth of new dormitories, 
schools, a stadium and field house, industrial 
training shops, administrative buildings. He died 
in 1947, less than a year before the project was 
completed and dedicated. 

For all practical purposes, that was the last big 
capital expenditure Boys Town had made. Yet 
each spring and again before Christmas, Boys 
Town sent out a lot of letters asking for money. 

In the 1960s we had made a couple of tenta- 
tive passes at the Boys Town story. The pub- 
lic relations people, the assistant director, and 
the director, Monsignor Nicholas Wegner, turned 
us down cold. “We just don’t discuss our fund- 
raising program’ was the general response. “It 
takes a lot of money to care for a thousand boys.” 

But it was obvious that Boys Town was not 
going broke. The physical plant (a huge green 
campus dotted with brick and stone buildings, a 
1,000-acre farm using boys as hired hands) and 
the size of the payroll (some 600 employees) were 
enough to tell us that. 


It was also clear that we would have to start 
working around the edges, accumulating a core 
of information that would let us go back to the 
Boys Town leadership with hard questions. The 
possibilities broke down this way: 


e As an incorporated village under the laws of 
Nebraska, Boys Town was required to file a con- 
densed annual municipal budget and a brief re- 
port of operations. 

e Boys Town had its own U.S. post office, ac- 
quired, apparently, for publicity purposes early 
in its life. It therefore had to file certain minimal 
public reports with the postmaster general in 
Washington. 

e As the operator of a school system accredited 
by the state of Nebraska and the North Central 
Association, Boys Town had to make some reports 
of attendance, staffing levels, curriculum, and 
compliance with health and safety rules. 

e Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Home, Inc. was a 
nonprofit corporation under Nebraska law. It had 
to file very brief reports, primarily lists of officers 
and copies of the articles of incorporation, in the 
statehouse. Its status also meant that donations 
were deductible from income taxes. 

e As a licensed child-care operation, it had to 
file other routine reports with the state Welfare 
Department. 

e Because it owned land, there would be rec- 
ords of deeds and mortgages, taxes, prices, and 
transfer dates. 





Spencer Tracy played Father Flanagan and Mickey Rooney 
was Whitey Marsh in Boys Town (1938). 
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To begin the spade work, we chose Doug Smith, 
then twenty-four, who had been covering county 
government and writing our arts page. We told 
him to go to the public relations director of Boys 
Town, and anywhere else his nose led him, as 
long as he could explain his inquiries by saying 
that he was doing a general historical piece. He 
was to pick up all the handouts he could find, 
historical and current publicity pictures, and a 
general account of how the place operated. He 
was to try the post office, to get an idea of how 
much mail passed through each year. But he was, 
at that stage, to tread softly. 

He did exactly that. He got no figures on the 
postal volume, but he did get a fascinating quote 
from the assistant postmaster: “People will get 
everything misconstrued. They'd say, ‘Jeez, with 
that volume of mail, you must be bringing in tons 
of money.’ ” 

Doug also picked up a number of printed pro- 
motional pieces which bore the statement: “Boys 
Town receives no funds from any church, state, 
or federal government.” 

City Hall Reporter Mick Rood, twenty-seven, 
our most experienced investigative man, joined 
Doug on an excursion to the statehouse in Lin- 
coln. They picked up some discrepancies immedi- 
ately. Boys Town, they learned, did in fact re- 
ceive both federal funds (school aid) and state as- 
sistance (welfare subsidy and a share of gasoline, 
sales, and income taxes). Though this public 
money amounted to less than $200,000 a year— 
relatively small change, as it later turned out— 
the information was a chink in Boys Town’s pub- 
licity armor. The opening gave us some reason 
to question other claims made by the institution. 

Doug and Mick also got the articles of incor- 
poration and found a set of old bylaws describing 
how Boys Town’s board of directors operated. 
Daniel Sheehan, the archbishop of Omaha, was 
president of the board and appointed the major- 
ity of board members. Wegner, the administrator 
since Father Flanagan’s death, ran day-to-day op- 
erations, but he was the archbishop’s appointee. 
Archbishop Sheehan had ultimate control and 
responsibility. 

Mick checked the educational records, which in- 
dicated that Boys Town’s child population was 
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about 665, rather than the 1,000 for which the 
place was designed. Doug checked land records, 
which indicated that at the very least, Boys 
Town's property in Douglas County was worth 
$8.4 million, virtually all of it tax-exempt. 

Mick and Doug also began to develop contacts 
among the educational and welfare staff—some 
priests, some laymen. These sources described a 
state of mind among Boys Town’s ' staff 
that struck us as conservative, perhaps a bit 
frightened, and very interested in preserving a 
tight budget. None of the staff members would 
talk to us on the record. Several complained pri- 
vately about low pay and claimed that their su- 
periors rebuffed innovative suggestions. 

They told of capricious dismissals of a few 
people who had attempted to make changes. 
There was a sense among some junior workers 
that Boys Town, though benevolent toward its 
residents, gave youngsters little encouragement 
to seek higher education; rather, the boys were 
given restricted horizons—vocational training as 
bakers, metalworkers, or barbers, for example. 

Mick also gave himself a general backgrounding 
in the field of child care. He talked by telephone 
and then wrote to officials of the Child Welfare 
League of America and other associations. He in- 
terviewed several local and regional experts in 





In November of 1929 Jack Dempsey and Gentleman Jim 
Corbett posed with Father Flanagan and the Overlook 
Farm Band. 





various aspects of child development and delin- 
quency, some of whom had friends at Boys Town. 
Most of these sources regarded Boys Town’s large, 
single-institution approach as inadequate for the 
kinds of problems children face today. He also 
learned of a history of strained relations between 
Boys Town management and the state Welfare 
Department, and of Monsignor Wegner’s refusal, 
despite the advice of staff members, to participate 
in any of several suggested program reviews of- 
fered by outside agencies. These points were to 
prove useful in drawing up our final interviews. 

I called the administrative aide to our congress- 
man and asked for the report from Washington 
on the Boys Town post office. A few days later, 
she called back and read me the figures: in fiscal 
year 1971, there had been thirty-four million let- 
ters mailed from the Boys Town post office; in 
1970, some thirty-six million; as recently as 1965, 
the total was fifty million. 

These were staggering numbers. There was no 
way that seven hundred boys could be spending 
that much on letters home or to their girl friends. 

I then talked to a couple of friends in the fund- 
raising business. If you send out thirty-four mil- 
lion letters a year, how much money do you ex- 
pect to raise? What kind of dollar return would 
justify the expense? 





Father Flanagan at his desk in 1922, in the 
early days of Boys Town. 


Father Flanagan at the head of the Boys Town floral arch, their con- 
tribution to Omaha’s Ak-Sar-Ben parade, in the mid-1920s. 


Their answers were full of caveats, but the es- 
sence was that the investment would require a re- 
turn of at least $10 million in order to be worth- 
while. “I know who you are talking about,” one 
of the men smiled. “Most of the people in our 
field figure they take in about $15 million a year.” 

Now we had a lot of jigsaw puzzle pieces. We 
sat down and began to shuffle them. We penciled 
in some figures. From the school and welfare re- 
ports, and from material supplied by the national 
experts in child care, we figured that Boys Town 
could not possibly spend more than $5 million a 
year on the operation of the home, school, and 
village. It had not made a major capital outlay for 
nearly twenty-five years. Management ran a very 
tight operation. A lot of money was coming in. 
Assuming the very best—that management had 
invested funds conservatively and drawn interest 
or dividends ever since the 1947-48 expansion— 
Boys Town had to have $100 million or more 
piled up in endowment. We also knew that the 
home had received occasional major bequests, 
though we couldn’t pin many of these down; they 
were scattered in probate records in scores or hun- 
dreds of courthouses in other states. 

We had a strategy meeting late in October. 
Warren and Stan and I sat down with the figures 
and a stack of memos and reports compiled by 
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Doug and Mick. I knew that our outline of in- 
formation was good as far as it went, but it had 
gaps. Was it strong enough to allow us to con- 
front Archbishop Sheehan and Monsignor Weg- 
ner and bluff them out of more facts? 

I proposed that we go ahead, that we challenge 
the archbishop and try to embarrass him into 
making a full disclosure and accounting. But 
Warren had one more suggestion. Like many 
wealthy people, he had established his own fam- 
ily philanthropic foundation. He explained that 
under the Tax Reform Act of 1969, which took 
effect in calendar year 1970, most nonprofit insti- 
tutions and foundations were required to file 
Form 990 with the Internal Revenue Service. 

I had never heard of Form 990, and I do not 
believe Stan had either. The next day I called 
Melinda Upp, a young woman in Washington 
whom I had once tried to hire, now working in 
a government office. Would she mind going to 
the Internal Revenue Service headquarters in 
Washington and requesting Boys Town’s Form 
990? She would be glad to. A couple of days later 
she reported: “They tell me there is such a report, 
but it’s stored in Philadelphia. They'll call me 
when they dig it up.” 

Well, hoo-ray. We didn’t know exactly what 
we were getting, but it would be more than we 
had. We read the instructions for filing the form 
and found that they called for listing of officers 
and directors, their remuneration, and their in- 
terests in the operation, if any. The rules also 
called for a balance sheet—assets and liabilities— 
and for an operating report, a list of sources of 
income and places it was spent during the calen- 
dar year 1970. All we could do was wait. 

After a week, Mindy called to say that the 
form still wasn’t in. A week later, I called her, but 
still no luck. Finally—a full twenty days after she 
had made the original request—she telephoned: 
“I'm at the IRS office. They've got the report. 
It’s ninety-four pages long, and they charge a 
dollar a page for Xeroxing. Do you want me to 
get the whole thing?” 

“Have you got the money?” I asked. Yes, she 
could write a check if I’d reimburse her. Okay. 

Two days later, the package arrived in Omaha. 
I opened it and looked at the cover page. After a 
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couple of minutes, I turned to the next page, then 
the next and the next. I finally walked over to 
Stan’s office and said: “Sit down. I want to write 
out a figure for you.” And I did it upside down 
and backwards, just to provide some suspense. 

The figure was $191,401,421. That was the net 
worth of Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Home, Inc., at 
the end of 1970. 

There was a good deal more. The report also 
showed a balance sheet for the beginning of 1970, 
so we had two points on a graph. We could ex- 
tend that line and estimate reasonably that Boys 
Town’s net worth was about $209 million by the 
end of 1971, and was rising at the rate of about 
$17 million a year or more after all expenses. 
Warren, whose specialty is analyzing investments, 
went over Boys Town’s list and concluded that 
the portfolio was probably worth much more than 
indicated in the Form 990. Seven blue chips, for 
instance, were carried on Boys Town's report as 
being worth $7.8 million; their market value was 
$35.5 million. 

We now had a full deck of cards. But it was 
early December, our busiest season. Heavy adver- 
tising meant big news holes. There were year-end 
reports and fiscal budgeting to be done. Then I 
became ill for nearly three weeks and my assistant 
left to take another job. It wasn’t until the first 
week in March that we got together for our final 
planning session. 

Seven of us met in a small room in a midtown 
hotel: Warren, Stan, Mick, Doug, and me, plus 
Wes Iversen, our business writer, and Randy 
Brown, the new assistant managing editor. Each 
of us reported on what he had and what he 
needed to do. Randy and Wes, who were being 
added to the task force, got their first full briefing. 
During six hours of talk, we worked up a list of 
more than 175 specific tasks that needed to be 
done—further record checks, photos to be taken, 
first drafts of stories, editing and rewriting, space 
requirements, section design, and further evalua- 
tion of the Boys Town investment list. 

I made a day-by-day calendar covering eighteen 
days, listing the order in which all these tasks 
were to be done, and by whom. We decided, for 
reasons of security, to move the whole project 
out of the office and into the basement of my 
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The fund-raising office in the “Wells Fargo” building in 
downtown Omaha. 


home. We rented four desks, installed three 
phones and some typewriters and filing cabinets, 
and told the rest of the staff that we were working 
on “Project B.” 

Now we were into a phase of hard interviews, 
and Boys Town officials began to suspect that we 
were up to something more than a routine his- 
torical piece. Wes interviewed several alumni of 
Boys Town. Randy talked to the Boys Town at- 
torneys and obtained a revised set of corporate 
bylaws. Doug had noticed in the telephone direc- 
tory that there was a separate downtown fund- 
raising office, so he and Len Cook, a photogra- 
pher, visited the place. The sign outside said 
“Wells Fargo” (which had a branch in the same 
building), but on the upper floors Doug found 
rows of women typing personalized solicitation 
letters and thank-you notes to Boys Town donors. 
Doug got some revealing quotes from the manager 
(“Please don’t mention this place in your article. 
You two are the only two who know about it.”). 
Wes began comparing Boys Town’s wealth in 
1970 to that of other institutions (Boys Town's 
endowment was about three times Notre Dame’s; 
its net worth would have ranked it 230th on Fer- 
tune’s list of the ““Top 500” industrial firms). 

Our last big job was to interview Archbishop 
Sheehan and Monsignor Wegner, then the other 
fifteen members of the board of directors. 
Sheehan and Wegner were the crucial personal- 
ities. We wanted to do them in separate inter- 
views, simultaneously if possible, so that we might 
check discrepancies in their responses. That 
turned out to be impossible, so Mick interviewed 
Wegner on the last Wednesday of our schedule 
and I interviewed the archbishop the next morn- 
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ing. We planned these interviews carefully. We 
actually scripted and rehearsed them—especially 
the one with the monsignor—because we wanted 
to get on tape their “standard” responses to peo- 
ple who asked about Boys Town finances. Mick 
led the monsignor through about half an hour of 
friendly rambling before the priest became aware 
that the reporter was not just guessing. When 
Mick finally said that we had a copy of the Form 
990, Wegner flared up: “That’s confidential in- 
formation!” Mick responded gently: “It’s public 
record.” The monsignor responded: “I know that, 
but it’s still confidential!” 

My interview with the archbishop was anti- 
climactic. He would answer “yes” to anything we 
already knew, but he would volunteer nothing 
and fill no gaps. As soon as I finished the inter- 
view, I called the other reporters and told them 
to go ahead with the other directors, most of 
whom were rather senior citizens of Omaha’s 
power structure. Their reactions ranged from 
dismay to downright ignorance. Two were too 
old and ill to be interviewed. Only three said 
anything to indicate that they thought Boys Town 
should be doing anything different. 

Meantime, we had designed an eight-page sec- 
tion in which to display our fifteen stories and 
thirty-four photos, plus other art work. We felt 
that it was important to have an interesting dis- 
play, but not to cross the fine line into sensation- 
alism. We set the tone with a photo of the statue 
that stands near Boys Town’s entrance. It shows 
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a ragamuffin boy carrying a sleepy tot on his back. 
The legend at the statue’s base reads: “He ain’t 
heavy, Father . . . He’s m’ brother.” 

The photo was printed in light blue. Over it, 
in black, ran a large headline: 


BOYS TOWN 
AMERICA’S WEALTHIEST CITY? 


On Pages 2 and 3, to which the lead piece 
would jump, we ran a pair of documents facing 
each other. One was a reproduction of the Boys 
Town Christmas solicitation letter, which began 
glumly: “There will be no joyous Christmas sea- 
son this year...” and went on to tug at the 
heartstrings of its recipients. Opposite it, we re- 
produced the first page of the Form 990, solemnly 
sworn to by Monsignor Wegner, showing Boys 
Town’s net worth and its $25.9 million in an- 
nual income. 

We wanted the main piece to be hard-hitting, 
but not to convey any tone of anti-Catholicism or 
implication that anybody was misappropriating 
funds. For our lead, we went to the Bible: Give 
an account of thy stewardship . . . (Luke, 16). 

The story was some 3,500 words long, and in- 
cluded selected anecdotes from our other stories, 
heavily seasoned with quotes from the Sheehan 
and Wegner interviews. 

Eight broadsheet pages is a lot of type, and it 
took a lot of checking. We could have omitted 
some of the sidebars, but we felt that they lent 
texture and depth. I woefully underestimated the 
amount of time it would take to cross-check and 
revise these additional pieces. Thus, with legal 
reading and last-minute cutting and fitting, it was 
late Monday before the copy was ready. We kept 
one special compositor on to set it overnight and 
reduce the risk of the story’s leaking. 

Finally, at noon on Wednesday, March 29, 
1972, after the presses began to roll, I had the 
pleasure of sending early copies of the Sun to the 
World-Herald, AP, UPI, and the television sta- 
tions, each copy accompanied by a friendly note 
pointing out that the whole thing was copy- 
righted, and gee, we would appreciate attribution 
to the Sun. Pretty heady stuff for a publication 
that some folks used to classify as “alternative 
media.” 
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The first page of the Sun Newspapers’ special report on 
the finances of Boys Town. It found that the home for 
boys was worth over $200 million. 


Both wire services moved long pieces, quoting 
us liberally. Through gritted teeth, the World- 
Herald also quoted us for several days while 
scrambling for angles of its own. Time and News- 
week sent staffers to Omaha to do major pieces. 
Over a period of more than a year, we were to 
see ever-widening ripples of replay. 

The directors of Boys Town held an emergency 
meeting on the Saturday after our story broke. 
They decided (as we had suggested in a separate 
editorial) to cancel all fund raising, including the 
spring mailing which had been printed and partly 
stuffed in envelopes. Two months later, Boys 
Town announced that it would establish a $30 
million endowment for an institute for the treat- 
ment of speech and hearing defects in children. In 
November, the board promised $40 million more 
for a national center for the study of child devel- 
opment. Early in 1973, the board announced the 
hiring of a management consulting firm to re- 
examine Boys Town’s whole program and to 
recommend changes. 
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S ince March 30, 1972, the corporate mecha- 
nism known as Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Home, 
Inc., has been in a state of transition the full im- 
plications of which will not be clear for years. In 
October 1973, Monsignor Wegner, seventy-six, re- 
tired. Archbishop Sheehan plucked the Reverend 
Robert P. Hupp out of one of Omaha’s richest 
parishes and gave him orders to implement the 
changes recommended after the seven-month 
study by Booz-Allen & Hamilton. Hupp, fifty-nine, 
has cut Boys Town’s population to fewer than 500 
boys and has done away with such quaint prac- 
tices as reading their incoming mail, regulating 
their schedules by bells, feeding them in a giant 
mess hall, and denying them telephones (they may 
now use pay phones in their cottages). He has be- 
gun (“with some reservations”) to change the 
counseling system, working toward teams of four 
counselors in each cottage of twelve boys. He is 
using Boys Town funds to help those who want 
to go to college or take other post-high-school 
training. He is pressing his expanded adminis- 
trative staff to develop a formal budget for the 
first time in the institution’s fifty-seven years. 

The first time? Yes. Why never before? “I don’t 
know,” says Father Hupp, “except that as soon 
as you have a budget, you start talking about fig- 
ures, and they didn’t want to do that in the past.” 

Father Hupp tries to avoid criticizing the old 
regime, but willingly declares that the Sun’s 
stories “really activated the whole operation into 
the idea of doing something more. They had be- 
gun to think about it [before the stories] but were 
taking their good old time about it.” 


Father Robert P. 

Hupp, executive 

director of Boys 
Town 





Stanford Lipsey (left), the publisher of the Sun News- 
papers, and Warren Buffett, the board chairman. 


He decries one effect of the Sun’s reportage: it 
seems to have diminished “the dedication some of 
the staff had.” Also, the boys are less careful 
about breakage and waste. Hupp is used to hear- 
ing them say: “Why should we be careful about 
money? You’ve got more where that came from.” 
He doesn’t know of any errors in the Sun’s special 
section (he says he didn’t read it all the way 
through) but does believe that the emphasis was 
wrong: “I don’t think the idea of [the investment 
portfolio] being an endowment fund was prop- 
erly explained.” 

Work is beginning on $10.1 million worth of 
buildings for the Boys Town Institute for Com- 
munication Disorders in Children. Construction 
may start in 1975 or 1976 on the Center for the 
Study of Youth Development, with facilities in 
Omaha, Washington, D. C., and Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. But the idea of setting aside $70 million 
in separate funds for these two centers has been 
dropped. Because of the threat of lawsuits charg- 
ing misuse of funds that earlier donors gave for 
an orphanage program, Father Hupp says, Boys 
Town is financing the projects through new fund- 
raising letters. 

During the two years that Boys Town’s mail- 
ing appeals were cut off, gifts from the public 
declined sharply, from about $15 million in 1971 
to $3.6 million in 1972 and $6 million in 1973. 
Father Hupp does not know how much was 
raised by the first letter last spring, but it “tuned 
up” the dormant machinery. 

The various investment accounts of Father 
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Flanagan’s Boys’ Home, Inc. continue to produce 
interest and dividends at the rate of $8 million a 
year or more, though the paper value of the port- 
folio has taken a beating in the bear market. 
Boys Town’s net worth continued to expand to 
$226.7 million (unaudited) at the end of 1973. 
Father Hupp hopes that the new policies, ag- 
gressive promotion, and the resumption of mail- 
ings will continue the trend. “People say we have 
more money than we know what to do with,” he 
remarks. “I know what to do with it.” 

Almost three years later, people still ask me 
about the story. As closely involved as I was, it is 
difficult for me to be objective, but I try. 

“Did you stop to think about whether to break 
the story that way?” some ask. “Certainly you 
knew it would disrupt morale at Boys Town, 
would cause some people to lose their jobs, and 
thousands to lose faith in a respected institu- 
tion.” Yes, we thought about it carefully. If there 
were morale problems, they were Boys Town’s. 
We weighed these against what we saw as the 
public’s right to know about use of its charitable 
resources. In our view of where a newspaper's 
duty lies, there was only one answer: publish. 

“Have these stories produced long lasting 
change?” others ask. Yes—no doubt about it. The 
change is slower and less fundamental than I 
personally would like to see. I still fail to under- 
stand why the corporation’s directors moved to 
resume the fund-raising appeals. But I also have 
faith in the basic concept: good reporting aids 
public understanding, which I believe has pro- 
duced tempered but implacable pressure for 
reform. 

The project still stands scrutiny as an example 
of the most important type of investigative re- 
porting: the kind that simply tells an interested 
public how things work in our society. We did 
not allege any criminal acts. We were not writing 
about crime, but about institutional inertia. The 
people who ran Boys Town had been following 
an ancient institutional rule: if something is mak- 
ing money, leave it alone. 

And I hope we did something else. I hope we 
encouraged some of the smaller dailies and week- 
lies to rise up and meet their obligations to the 
society that supports them. 
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Potter Stewart on the press: 
not merely a ‘neutral conduit’ 


Recent collisions between the press and courts at 
all levels have led to new arguments about journal- 
ism’s fundamental legal rights. In a speech at the 
Yale Law School, Supreme Court Justice Potter Stewart 
offered his interesting view of what the Constitution, 
and recent Supreme Court decisions, do and do not 
say about the press. Excerpts: 


The public-opinion polls that | have seen indicate 
that some Americans firmly believe that the former 
vice-president and former president of the United 
States were hounded out of office by an arrogant 
and irresponsible press that had outrageously 
usurped dictatorial power. And it seems clear that 
many more Americans, while appreciating and even 
applauding the service performed by the press in 
exposing official wrongdoing at the highest levels 
of our national government, are nonetheless deeply 
disturbed by what they consider to be the illegiti- 
mate power of the organized press in the political 
structure of our society. It is my thesis that, on the 
contrary, the established American press in the past 
ten years, and particularly in the past two years, has 
performed precisely the function it was intended to 
perform by those who wrote the First Amendment 
of our Constitution. | further submit that this thesis 
is supported by the relevant decisions of the Su- 
preme Court... . 

In very recent years cases involving the established 
press finally have begun to reach the Supreme 
Court, and they have presented a variety of prob- 
lems, sometimes arising in complicated factual set- 
tings. ... 

It seems to me that the Court's approach to all 
these cases has uniformly reflected its understand- 
ing that the free-press guarantee is, in essence, a 
structural provision of the Constitution. Most of the 
other provisions in the Bill of Rights protect specific 
liberties or specific rights of individuals: freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship, the right to counsel, 
the privilege against compulsory self-incrimination, 
to name a few. In contrast, the free-press clause ex- 
tends protection to an institution. The publishing 
business is, in short, the only organized private busi- 
ness that is given explicit constitutional protection. 

This basic understanding is essential, | think, to 
avoid an elementary error of constitutional law. It 
is tempting to suggest that freedom of the press 
means only that newspaper publishers are guaran- 
teed freedom of expression. They are guaranteed 
that freedom, to be sure, but so are we all, because 








of the free-speech clause. If the free-press guarantee 
meant no more than freedom of expression, it would 
be a constitutional redundancy. Between 1776 and 
the drafting of our Constitution, many of the state 
constitutions contained clauses protecting freedom 
of the press while at the same time recognizing no 
general freedom of speech. By including both guar- 
antees in the First Amendment, the Founders quite 
clearly recognized the distinction between the two. 

It is also a mistake to suppose that the only pur- 
pose of the constitutional guarantee of a free press 
is to insure that a newspaper will serve as a neutral 
forum for debate, a ‘‘market place for ideas,’”’ a kind 
of Hyde Park corner for the community. A related 
theory sees the press as a neutral conduit of infor- 
mation between the people and their elected lead- 
ers. These theories, in my view, again give insuffi- 
cient weight to the institutional autonomy of the 
press that it was the purpose of the Constitution to 
guarantee. ... 

The British Crown knew that a free press was not 
just a neutral vehicle for the balanced discussion of 
diverse ideas. Instead, the free press meant orga- 
nized, expert scrutiny of government. The press was 
a conspiracy of the intellect, with the courage of 
numbers. This formidable check on official power 
was what the British Crown had feared—and what 
the American Founders decided to risk. 

It is this constitutional understanding, | think, 
that provides the unifying principle underlying the 
Supreme Court’s recent decisions dealing with the 
organized press. 

Consider first the libel cases. Officials within the 
three governmental branches are, for all practical 
purposes, immune from libel and slander suits for 
statements that they make in the line of duty. This 
immunity, which has both constitutional and com- 
mon-law origins, aims to insure bold and vigorous 
prosecution of the public’s business. The same basic 
reasoning applies to the press. By contrast, the Court 
has nev * suggested that the constitutional right of 
free speech gives an individual any immunity from 
liability for either libel or slander. 

In the cases involving the newspaper reporters’ 
claims that they had a constitutional privilege not 
to disclose their confidential news sources to a 
grand jury, the Court rejected the claims by a vote 
of five to four, or, considering Mr. Justice Powell's 
concurring opinion, perhaps by a vote of four and 
a half to four and a half. But if freedom of the press 
means simply freedom of speech for reporters, this 
question of a reporter's asserted right to withhold 
information would have answered itself. None of 
us—as individuals—has a ‘free speecii” right to re- 
fuse to tell a grand jury the identity of someone 
who has given us information relevant to the grand 
jury’s legitimate inquiry. Only if a reporter is a rep- 
resentative of a protected institution does the ques- 
tion become a different one. The members of the 
Court disagreed in answering the question, but the 
question did not answer itself. 








The cases involving the so-called ‘right of access” 
to the press raised the issue whether the First 
Amendment allows government, or indeed requires 
government, to regulate the press so as to make it 
a genuinely fair and open “market place for ideas.” 
The Court's answer was ‘“‘no” to both questions. If 
a newspaper wants to serve as a neutral market 
place for debate, that is an objective which it is 
free to choose. And, within limits, that choice is 
probably necessary to commercially successful jour- 
nalism. But it is a choice that government cannot 
constitutionally impose. 

Finally the Pentagon Papers case involved the line 
between secrecy and openness in the affairs of gov- 
ernment. The question, or at least one question, 
was whether that line is drawn by the Constitution 
itself. The Justice Department asked the Court to 
find in the Constitution a basis for prohibiting the 
publication of allegedly stolen government docu- 
ments. The Court could find no such prohibition. 
So far as the Constitution goes, the autonomous 
press may publish what it knows, and may seek to 
learn what it can. 

But this autonomy cuts both ways. The press is 
free to do battle against secrecy and deception in 
government. But the press cannot expect from the 
Constitution any guarantee that it will succeed. 
There is no consitutional right to have access to 
particular government information, or to require 
openness from the bureaucracy. The public’s inter- 
est in knowing about its government is protected 
by the guarantee of a free press, but the protection 
is indirect. The Constitution itself is neither a Free- 
dom of Information Act nor an Official Secrets Act. 

. Newspapers, television networks, and magazines 
have sometimes been outrageously abusive, untruth- 
ful, arrogant, and hypocritical. But it hardly follows 
that elimination of a strong and independent press 
is the way to eliminate abusiveness, untruth, arro- 
gance, or hypocrisy from government itself. 

It is quite possible to conceive of the survival of 
our Republic without an autonomous press. . . . 

The press could be relegated to the status of a 
public utility. The guarantee of free speech would 
presumably put some limitation on the regulation 
to which the press could be subjected. But if there 
were no guarantee of a free press, government could 
convert the communications media into a neutral 
“market place of ideas.” Newspapers and television 
networks could then be required to promote con- 
temporary government policy or current notions of 
social justice. 

Such a constitution is possible; it might work rea- 
sonably well. But it is not the Constitution the 
Founders wrote. It is not the Constitution that has 
carried us through nearly two centuries of national 
life. Perhaps our liberties might survive without an 
independent established press. But the Founders 
doubted it, and, in the year 1974, | think we can 
all be thankful for their doubts. 
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A critical look at cancer coverage 


Acknowledging the bad news is never pleasant. 


DANIEL S. GREENBERG 


Cancer is one of the most curable of the major 
diseases in this country.—Opening sentence of 
The Hopeful Side of Cancer, a publication of the 
American Cancer Society. 

With the acceleration of the so-called federal 
War on Cancer, now in its third year, it is useful 
to contemplate certain curious and gruesome 
parallels that are beginning to appear between 
the reporting of this “war” and the early bulletins 
from Vietnam. ‘ 

We can quickly pass over the doleful similari- 
ties of battlefield body counts and their medical 
counterparts, survival rates; the exaggerated 
hopes drawn from limited victories, and forecasts 
of a long, hard fight, beyond which shines light at 
the end of the tunnel—if only we persevere with 
the grand design of the bureaucracy in charge. 

Rather, let us focus on a more fundamental but 
rarely discussed matter, namely, that after approxi- 
mately two decades and several billion dollars ex- 
pended on research for cures, official figures on 
trends in five-year survival rates do not, by any 
reasonable standard, provide grounds for opti- 
mism. Among the various types of cancer that ac- 
count for 78 percent of the incidence of the dis- 
ease, the upward trend in survival rates has not 
exceeded a few percentage points. In this group 
the percentage of patients who survived for at 
least five years increased less than 5 percent be- 
tween 1950 and 1969 (the most recent period for 
which the figures have been published). And in 
fact, for some of these cancers (accounting for 
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roughly 13 percent of cancer incidence), the per- 
centage of patients who survive for at least five 
years has actually declined.* 

True enough, in the remaining types of can- 
cers, those accounting for roughly 22 percent of 
the cases, there have been improvements of 5 
percent or more in the five-year survival rates— 
but even this fact contributes to a far gloomier 
picture than has been generally conveyed to a 
hopeful public by our leading cancer research in- 
stitutions and by the American Cancer Society. 
A generally passive lay press has been the means 
of transmission. In statistic-studded literature dis- 
tributed to the press, and at events like the ACS’s 
annual seminars for medical writers, one usually 
finds grounds for optimism—guarded and quali- 
fied, but still optimism. 

Newsweek once reviewed the state of the art 
and reported: “The result is that despite the pic- 
ture of almost unrelieved gloom projected by the 
statistics, the war against cancer has entered a 
new and hopeful phase. There is no cure in sight. 
That must be said at once. But scientific discov- 
eries in recent years, months and even weeks have 


* Data used in this article are taken primarily from End Results in 
Cancer, no. 4, published in 1972 by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Public Health Service, National Institutes of 
Health, National Cancer Institute. This standard statistical work, 
based on reports from approximately 100 hospitals throughout the 
country, provides, among other things, survival rates for various 
types of cancers over the periods 1940-49, 1950-59, 1960-64, 1965-69. 
Preliminary, but as yet unpublished, figures that carry these statis- 
tics to 1971 have also been incorporated in this article. 
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lifted the level of cancer research to a dramatic 
new plateau.” That passage, perhaps more care- 
fully qualified than much reportage on the sub- 
ject, was published just four years ago. The aim 
is not to single out Newsweek, which covers medi- 
cine better than most general-readership publica- 
tions. Rather, the point is that the search for op- 
timism is a prevailing theme. 

Of course, survival rates are not the only cri- 
teria for evaluating research in a field as complex 
as cancer. Scientists continue to find new avenues 
of inquiry and one cannot predict with certainty 
where they will lead. It may be considered cruel 
to direct a hard, skeptical look at well-intentioned 
efforts to cure dread diseases; there is no solace for 
cancer’s many direct and indirect victims in ques- 
tioning the official communiques flowing from the 
quest for effective therapies. But if the war is 
going badly, as it is, recognizing the truth may be 
a step toward making it go better. 

Cancer research, which has now reached a 
government-supported level of roughly $600 mil- 
lion a year under the National Cancer Act of 
1971 after decades of support that was by no 
means stingy, has its own politics, vested interests, 
warring factions, and public-information appa- 
ratus. As I discovered in a recent journalistic ex- 
ploration through the cancer establishment, 
things inside are not what they appear to be from 
the outside. 

My entry point was a call from a government 
health economist who is well versed in cancer sta- 
tistics. His message, derived from volumes of Na- 
tional Cancer Institute statistics (published peri- 
odically under the infelicitous title End Results 
in Cancer), was that, contrary to widespread 
public belief, success in treating cancer, with few 
exceptions, is no more frequent today that it was 
two decades ago. 

That can’t be so, I responded, recalling the 
cautious but optimistic reports that regularly 
emanate from NCI and its nongovernmental ally, 
the American Cancer Society. ACS is the principal 
source of public information concerning cancer 
detection, treatment, and related matters. I re- 
membered, for example, an ACS pamphlet, The 
Hopeful Side of Cancer, published in 1971, which 


flatly declared, “Too few know that cancer 
is curable.” That sentence, of course, is subject to 
various interpretations. Then there was a report 
by Frank J. Rauscher, Jr., the institute’s director, 
published a year ago in U.S. Medicine, in which 
he appeared to be stating the rough and the 
smooth: “The five-year survival rate for cancer 
patients in the 1930s was about one in five. Today 
the figure is one in three.” The implication was 
that progress, though slow, was steady. 

Whereupon I received my first lesson in the 
legerdemain of cancer statistics. Dr. Rauscher is 
correct—survival rates have risen from about one 
in five in the 1930s to one in three today. How- 
ever, much of this improvement was achieved be- 
fore 1955. Since then the survival rates have 
changed relatively little. The reason for the change 
prior to 1955 is not fully understood. One widely 
held hypothesis is that the postwar introduction 
of antibiotics and blood transfusions helped cut 
the toll from cancer surgery. It was not that more 
patients were surviving cancer; rather, they were 
surviving cancer operations that previously killed 
them. According to this theory, a big statistical 
jump went into the records as survivals of the 
disease, when, in fact, more patients were surviv- 
ing the treatment. But since 1955, when deaths 
from surgery became negligible, there has been 
little if any change in survival rates for the most 
common cancers. 

Looked at another way, this analysis means 
that today’s patient, who is supposedly the bene- 
ficiary of the burgeoning of cancer research that 
began in the early 1950s, has approximately the 
same chance of surviving for at least five years as 
a patient whose illness was diagnosed before any 
of that research took place. Incredible? Let’s look 
at NCI’s own statistics. 

Consider, for example, lung cancer, which, ac- 
cording to End Results in Cancer, accounts for 
approximately 10 percent of all cancers. In the 
period 1940-49, the five-year survival rate was a 
grim 4 percent, which means that five years after 
diagnosis anytime during that period, only that 
slight proportion of patients remained alive. In 
the period 1950-59, however, the five-year sur- 
vival rate doubled, to 8 percent. The survival rate 
remained essentially static during 1960-64, and 
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then rose by one point during 1965-69. The num- 
bers mean that of those who were diagnosed in 
1950 as having lung cancer, eight out of 100 were 
alive in 1954; of those who were diagnosed in 
1969, the number surviving in 1973 was barely 
nine out of 100. Assuming the accuracy of the sta- 
tistics, which the experts say should not be done 
when the variations are so slight, one can express 
nothing but gratitude for the apparent gain. But 
even granting the advance, it unfortunately 
amounts to something substantially different from 
Rauscher’s optimistic report, and from the ACS’s 
description of cancer as “one of the most curable 
of the major diseases in this country.” 

Another of the more common cancers, that of 
the colon, accounts for about 8 percent of the to- 
tal incidence of the disease. In 1940-49, the five- 
year survival rate was 32 percent. In 1950-59, it 
rose to 44 percent—where it is today. 

In the case of cancer of the colon, as well as 
some others, the survival figures do worse than 
mock the NCI-ACS thesis that, though progress 
may be slow, nevertheless there is progress. Sta- 
tistical quirks may be the cause, but the one-year 
survival rate for cancer of the colon has actually 
declined, according to figures soon to be pub- 
lished by NCI. In 1965-69, the one-year survival 
rate was 68 percent; in 1970-71, it had dropped 
to 65 percent. Several factors could account for 
this apparent change, but one does find specula- 
tion among experts that some newly devised 
“treatments” may actually be adding to the toll. 

Though chastened by these awful numbers, I 
recalled extremely encouraging reports concern- 
ing leukemia, cancer of the cervix, and, of late 
much in the news, breast cancer. Progress there 
has been, but, again, regrettably, the official sta- 
tistics do not support the optimistic claims. ACS 
has given the impression that remarkable prog- 
ress is being made in effectively treating leukemia. 
In The Hopeful Side of Cancer, for example, the 
ACS states: “Only ten years ago, anyone who 
spoke about curing leukemia was considered a 
charlatan. Today, the cure for leukemia is a 
realistic goal.” 

However, the survival rates for leukemia, 
though apparently improving as a result of new 
chemotherapies, remain tragically low, according 
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to NCI’s official tabulations. Thus for the three 
categories that come under the heading of total 
acute leukemia, the five-year survival rate in 
1950-59 was 1 percent; for 1965-69, it had risen to 
3 percent. In the same periods, the survival rate 
for chronic leukemia rose from 23 to 30 percent. 
One of the most eminent of cancer statisticians 
cautioned me, however, that the claims of im- 
provement should be regarded warily, because 
some types of leukemia are relatively rare. “When 
you're dealing with such smali numbers,” he 
said, “it is easy for a small amount of misdiagnosis 
to produce a big change in the survival statistics. 
I wouldn't be surprised if they’re ‘curing’ a lot of 
leukemia that never existed.” 

There has been a great deal of publicity con- 
cerning the increased survival rate for Hodgkin's 
disease, and indeed there has been progress in 
treating this dread affliction. However, despite 
public impressions that have been generated by 
publicity concerning this progress, Hodgkin’s dis- 
ease is one of the rarer types of cancer, accounting 
for only 1 percent of all cases. 

ACS also expresses optimism about uterine 
cancer, stating that “the death rate from this form 
of cancer in women has dropped over 50 percent 
in thirty years.” The society says that “much of the 
credit for this dramatic decline is due to the Pap 
test, one of the most significant advances in early 
detection techniques.” The official statistics, how- 
ever, do not support that hopeful assessment. 
Thus, for cancer of the cervix uteri, which ac- 
counts for 4.8 percent of all cancers, the five-year 
survival rate in 1940-49 was 47 percent. By 1950- 
59, the survival figure had risen to 59 percent. By 
1965-69, however, five-year survival had declined 
to 56 percent. 

For cancer of the corpus uteri, which accounts 
for 3.5 percent of all cancers, the 1940-49 five-year 
survival figure was 61 percent. This rose to 71 
percent in 1950-59; to 73 percent in 1960-64; and 
to 74 percent in 1965-69. Again, only thankfulness 
can be expressed for any improvement in sur- 
vival rates, but the figures show that very little 
change has occurred since the 1950-59 period. 

Female breast cancer, which accounts for 11.8 
percent of all cancers, has long been the object of 
a public awareness campaign which presumably 


has increased early detection. Nevertheless, the 
changes in survival rates over the past twenty-five 
years have been surprisingly slight. In 1940-49, the 
five-year survival rate was 53 percent. The rate 
improved to 60 percent during 1950-59, but de- 
spite the emphasis on early detection, and the 
much-heralded development of combined thera- 
pies involving surgery, radiation, and drugs, the 
most recent five-year survival rate has risen only 
to 64 percent. 

Going down the grim list of other major can- 
cers, the five-year survival rate for cancer of the 
stomach has stood at 12 percent since 1950. For 
cancer of the rectum, it has remained at 40 per- 
cent over the same period. For cancer of the pan- 
creas, the incidence of which (2.4 percent of all 
cancers) exceeds any type of leukemia, the sur- 
vival rate has stood at 1 percent since 1950-59. 
For cancer of the esophagus, survival has appar- 
ently declined, from a rate of 4 percent to 3 per- 
cent over the past twenty-five years. 

The argument is made, of course, that pioneer- 
ing treatments at the few major cancer centers are 
proving more effective than the traditional treat- 
ments, which are the stock-in-trade of lesser in- 
stitutions. ‘The task ahead, it is argued, is to 
implement the National Cancer Act’s provision 
for enlarging the number of first-rate treatment 
centers. But even here, one finds some statisticians 
skeptical. The research-oriented institutions can 
pick and choose their patients, one specialist told 
me. “Clinical researchers don’t like to treat dying 
patients, and poor risks can be sent elsewhere to 
die.” Figures on success rates at the leading cen- 
ters are difficult to obtain and highly ambiguous. 

Having received this lesson in the numbers 
game of cancer, I went to one of the prime insti- 
tutions of the cancer establishment, where, with a 
say-it-isn’t-so demeanor, I sought the opinion of 
an internationally renowned expert on cancer sta- 
tistics. He said that he would speak frankly, but 
not for attribution. The reason, he said, was that 
“there is an awful lot of conservatism in this or- 
ganization, and while it’s possible to argue inside, 
it doesn’t do any good to discuss some of these 
things in public.” 

He then informed me that it was his opinion 


that the cure rates are probably even lower than 
reported. Some of the regional reporting systems, 
he explained, have innocently but ineptly listed 
as cancer cases certaic svraptoms, such as undiag- 
nosed lesions, which often turn out to be non- 
cancerous. These go into the records as cancer pa- 
tients who have survived the five-year period, with 
the result that the survival rates appear to be 
higher than they really are. “Actually,” he said, 
“there has been little improvement since 1945.” 

But doesn’t this simply support the case for 
more research? 

The great increase of funds for research, he ex- 
plained, simply finances more of the same—look- 
ing for new chemical methods for treating cancer, 
new radiation techniques. Surgery, he added 
gloomily, has gone about as far as it can go; 
“There isn’t much left to cut out.” Immuno- 
therapy—stimulating the body’s own defense 
mechanisms—is the latest fad, he said, just as 
chemotherapy was the much-publicized hope in 
the last decade. “But immunotherapy has been 
around the corner for a long time. What it all 
comes down to is that there is very little in the 
way of new ideas, and when they do appear, the 
review committees that take a look at them are 
not receptive. They don’t want to be contradicted. 
And the result is that people are reluctant to 
come forward with new ideas.” 

What are some of the new ideas? 

“Prevention, rather than cure,” he said. “Pre- 
ventive medicine is always more effective than 
curative medicine, and now we have an immense 
number of clues about environmental origins of 
cancer, such as cigarette smoking, carcinogenic 
substances in the water supply, nutritional fac- 
tors that are linked to cancer. But the establish- 
ment is made up of surgeons, radiologists, chemo- 
therapists, and virologists. Prevention has nothing 
to do with their training or outlook.” Waving his 
hand to signify his own institution, he said: “We 
don’t do much of anything about it here.” 

My next visit was to the National Cancer In- 
stitute, where the official line is given on the 
record, but contrary views are offered only pri- 
vately. “It just doesn’t serve to rock the boat,” a 
scientist there told me. “Look, when you've got 
ten thousand radiologists and millions of dollars 
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worth of equipment, you give radiation treat- 
ments, even if study after study shows that a lot 
of it does more harm than good. What else are 
they going to do? They're doing what they've 
been trained to do. Like the surgeons. They're 
trained to cut, so they cut.” And research on pre- 
vention? “It’s picking up a bit after all these scare 
stories,” he said, “but the level is actually a joke.” 
A formal inquiry to NCI for information con- 
cerning expenditures produced the following in- 
formation: out of $581.1 million spent in fiscal 
year 1974, $139.3 million was under the category 
of research into “cause and prevention.” A further 
inquiry for a breakdown of the latter figure pro- 
duced the reply that it was difficult to define the 
boundaries of research objectives. But a senior 
NCI administrator pointed out that $71.7 mil- 
lion from the cause-and-prevention budget had 
been allocated to the elusive quest for viruses that 
might cause cancer; the budget for nutritional 
studies, he said, was close to nil, though perhaps 
as much as $2.7 million has been allocated for 
studies of food additives, preservatives, and other 
substances. ““They’ve been looking for viruses for 
years and years,” he said bitterly, “and are yet to 
find any proof that viruses cause human cancer. 
We know that nutrition plays an important part 
in cancer, yet look at the way the money is spent.” 
Finally I went to another cancer-research insti- 
tution, one of the most eminent, where I spoke 
with a physician who occupies a top administra- 
tive post. “The problem is the closed mind of 
medicine,” he said. “Orthodoxy prevails every- 
where, and it’s hard to get them to listen to a 
new idea. Remember that Papanicolaou [who de- 
vised the Pap test] published for fifteen years be- 
fore anyone would listen to him, but now you 
find ACS extolling the virtue of the Pap test. I’m 
convinced that for some cancers, the survival rates 
were better decades ago, but don’t tell anyone I 
said that. The official line is that we’re making a 
lot of progress.” 
Why, I asked him and many others, issue opti- 
mistic reports in conflict with the harsh facts? 
The consensus of the responses was that there 
is no conscious intention to mislead the public. 
Rather, there is a desire to sustain public support 
and federal appropriations by conveying a picture 
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of an immensely difficult problem that will slowly 
yield if we spend on it and work at it. “It’s only 
natural to say, ‘Let’s keep it up, because we’re get- 
ting someplace,’ one researcher advised me. 

No harm in that, I respond, if that’s the only 
way to obtain the necessary support. 

“There’s a good deal of harm,” he replied, “be- 
cause as long as the establishment is persuading 
the public that results are being achieved, there 
isn’t going to be any pressure for suporting al- 
ternatives to these dead-alley lines of research 
that dominate the program. It’s like Vietnam. 
Only when the public realized that things were 
going badly did pressure build to get out.” 

My purpose here is not to question the motives 
or humanity of those who manage our vast na- 
tional effort to cure cancer. Rather it is to point 
out that great wars, whether military or medical, 
are necessarily conducted by large and complex 
bureaucracies. They embark on their mission with 
high hopes, dedication, and—perhaps most impor- 
tant of all—a quickness to condemn dissenters as 
fainthearted, misguided, or worse. In this vein, it 
is illuminating to consider two episodes. 

Linus Pauling, the Nobel laureate, wrote to 
NCI in 1973, suggesting that a small portion of its 
research funds be allocated for “unconventional 
research.” Pauling’s proposal evoked a nugget of 
bureaucratic evasiveness from NCI Director 
Rauscher, who responded: “In the sense that 
every grant and contract awarded by the institute 
is based on an individual idea, we are pursuing 
such a policy now.” 

The second episode concerns a_ researcher, 
James E. Enstrom, of the UCLA School of Public 
Health, who found a remarkably low cancer death 
rate among Mormons, whose religion bans to- 
bacco and alcohol and also calls for dietary mod- 
eration. Enstrom reports that he sought funds 
from NCI to explore this finding further, but was 
turned down. It is perhaps impossible for a lay- 
man to sort out the merits of decisions made in 
the mysterious realm of scientific grants. But upon 
inquiring about these matters I was cynically ad- 
vised by one of NCI’s top administrators, “They're 
probably on to something pretty interesting, but 
it’s really a bit too unconventional to expect this 
place to be interested in it.” 





Supermarket chains 


@ While we all know we spend 
a lot of money on food ($113 bil- 
lion in 1973, an increase of almost 
$13 billion over 1972), many of 
us don’t realize. that almost half 
of that total (49.8 percent) goes 
to supermarket chains. And the 
chains’ share of the market is 
growing. Over the last twenty 
years, the chains’ share has in- 
creased from a quarter to a half 


The retail food industry is com- 
prehensively covered by the fol- 
lowing national trade magazines: 


Progressive Grocer 

708 Third Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

(212) 490-1000 

The most informative issue of 
this monthly is the “Annual Re- 
port of the Grocery Industry” in 
each April issue. . 


Supermarketing 

1501 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

(212) 868-0700 

This monthly features an an- 
nual “Consumer Expenditures 
Study.” 


Chain Store Age 

2 Park Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10016 

(212) 689-4800 

Monthly; publishes quarterly 
corporate financial statements. 


Supermarket News 

7 East 12th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10003 
(212) 741-4440 
Weekly. 


The following specialized mass- 
circulation magazines also report 
on the food industry: 


Fortune 

1271 Avenue of the Americas 

New York, N.Y. 10020 

(212) JU6-1212 

Compiles an annual analysis of 
the fifty largest nonindustrial cor- 
porations, which include food re- 
tailers. 


Business Week 

1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10020 

(212) 997-2511 


of the total retail food market. 
The chains’ share of regional 
markets is even more impressive. 
According to a recent Federal 
Trade Commission—Bureau of the 
Census analysis of metropolitan 
areas, four chains in Washington, 
D.C., for example, acount for 
70.3 percent of the food sales. 
The impact of this concentra- 
tion is difficult to judge; like all 


Its quarterly survey of corpo- 
rate performance is pertinent. 


Several market research studies 
provide an overview of the cem- 
plexities of food retailing. Fore- 
most among them is Operating 
Results on Food Chains, since 
1949 the “standard” statistical an- 
nual (issued midyear). This study 
was first undertaken at the behest 
of the Nationa) Association of 
Food Chains, a trade organiza- 
tion. It is prepared by Wendell 
Earle, Cornell University, 248 
Warren Hall, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850; 
phone: (607) 256-2183. Price: $10. 

Monthly reports are prepared 
strictly for the industry by Selling 
Areas-Marketing, Inc. (SAMI), 
1290 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N.Y. 10020; (212) 556- 
4938. The reports, compiled from 
thirty-three areas, compare sales 
figures for specific items (coffee, 
cereal, popcorn, etc.) for private 
and standard-label brands. This 
information is sometimes released 
by chain-store executives. 


Supermarkets and Associated 
Products is published by the in- 
ternational research firm of Frost 
& Sullivan, 106 Fulton St., New 
York, N.Y. 10038. Public relations 
for the firm are handled by Jef- 
frey Swartz, phone: (212) 233- 
1080. This is a $445 in-depth 
forecast which analyzes and pro- 
jects to 1982 the future of chains: 
“grocery stores’ sales, $102 bil- 
lion in 1972, will more than dou- 
ble at $222 billion by 1982.” Given 
its high price, the 244-page study 


an aid to 
finding 
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privately-held corporations, su- 
permarket chains do not make 
public much information. Chains 
don’t usually release listings of 
their purchases, expenses, and 
profits on a product-by-product 
or region-by-region basis. What 
follows is a listing of some sources 
available to those who wish to 
begin to unsort the complexities 
of supermarket retailing. 


is hard to find; a few graduate 
school libraries such as that of the 
Harvard Business School have it; 
otherwise it can be obtained only 
through corporate executives. 


There are several dominant na- 
tional trade associations that as- 
semble raw data similar to the 
market studies. They also collate 
facts and figures from their mem- 
ber firms that indicate the eco- 
nomic structure of the market- 
place at any given period. The 
trade associations include: 


Super Market Institute 

$03 E. Ohic St. 

Chicago, Ill. 60611 

(312) 467-7150 

Michael J. O’Connor is the ex- 
ecutive director and Mary Lynn 
Wiese is in charge of information 
services. The institute is consid- 
ered the archive for the industry; 
it has an international member- 
ship composed of 820 wholesale 
and retail food companies—715 
of them in the United States. 


National Association of Food 
Chains 

1725 I St. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

(202) 331-7822 

Clarence G. Adamy is president 
and Timothy D. Enroe is in 
charge of public relations. The 
association is the industry's lobby- 
ist and chief spokesman. It pub- 
lishes The Executive Bulletin, 
which deals with food legislation 
and is available only to its 200 
member firms. 
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Trading Stamp Institute of 
America, Inc. 

11 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10004 

(212) BO9-6990. 

Clint Wade is in charge of pub- 
lic relations. The institute is a 
clearing house for trading-stamp 
information; it also provides pro- 
motional and publicity services 
to its thirty members. 


Because the food industry is 
not heavily regulated by the fed- 
eral government, information 
sources are sparse. Nonetheless, 
the government does chart eco- 
nomic fluctuations, and watches 
industry practices. 

For information on geographi- 
cal concentrations in the food 
processing and retail industries 
(and on Federal Trade Commis- 
sion-Bureau of the Census stud- 
ies), contact (Dr.) Russell C. 
Parker, assistant to the director, 
Bureau of Economics, Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 20580; (202) 254-7749. 

Another useful source of infor- 
mation is John T. Larsen, Com- 
modity Economic Division, Eco- 
nomic Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20250; (202) 447-8972. 
Larsen compiles bimonthly Live- 
stock and Meat Situation reports 
on national farm-retail price 
spreads, figures which chart the 
price increments from _beef-on- 
the-hoof to the cost of a steak at 
the supermarket. Weekly working 
data and preliminary estimates of 
price spreads for beef and pork 
can be obtained by writing to the 
USDA's Meat Animals Program 
Area, Room 361, 500 12th St. 
S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250. 

On what's been happening to 
the retail price of meat, most in- 
formative and instructive is an 
August 1974 special task force re- 
port for Secretary of Agriculture 
Earl Butz called Farm-Retail 
Price Spreads for Red Meat, com- 
piled by, among others, Don 
Paarlberg, the USDA's director 
of agricultural economics. One 
of the main conclusions of the re- 
port is that, “during late 1973 
and the first half of 1974, the 
spread between livestock prices at 
the farm and retail beef and pork 
prices increased sharply to the 
highest levels of the last ten 
years.” A copy of the report is 
available at USDA through Larry 
Duewer, (202) 447-2715. 


_ Several consumer groups keep 
alert to industry abuses, gather 
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and make available a broad range 
of information and can often give 
valuable direction for finding an- 
swers that either they can’t sup- 
ply or are out of their area of ex- 
pertise. Some of the most helpful 
consumer groups are: 


Consumer Federation of America 

1012 14th St. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

(202) 737-3732 

This is a federation of 190 con- 
sumer organizations and trade un- 
ions whose raison d’étre is “to 
make’ noise” about federal legis- 
lation. The group is also involved 
with cattlemen and _ farmers’ 
groups. It publishes a bulletin 
called On the Record and pro- 
vides an information service ($50 
a year) to its membership. Midge 
Schubow is information director. 


National Consumer Congress 

1346 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 

Room 1019 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

(202) 833-9704 

This organization (with 4,000 
individual members) gathers pric- 
ing information (margins between 
wholesale and retail, between pri- 
vate label and standard brands), 
and investigates transportation 
cost factors and in-store super- 
market operations (such as phony 
“specials,” displays). The con- 
gress is organizing a twelve-city 
pilot project to bring consumer 
advocates and store managers 
into closer contact. Robert Hu- 
dek is research coordinator. 


National Consumers League 

1785 Massachusetts Ave. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

(202) 797-7600 

The “elders” of organized con- 
sumerism (formed in 1899), the 
league grew out of the labor 
movement and now has a mem- 
bership of 550 unions and con- 


Genevieve Stuttaford 
lance writer based in New York. 


sumer organizations. It keeps an 
eye on legislation besides provid- 
ing information. The league has 
a special interest in meat-grading 
proposals and nutritional label- 
ing. The acting executive director 
is Ellen Haas. 


Agribusiness Accountability 
Project 

1000 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20007 

(202) 338-3976 

This foundation-supported, 
public-interest project researches 
agribusiness and general food pol- 
icy, testifies before Senate com- 
mittees, and publishes pamphlets 
of its own findings as well as re- 
printing appropriate consumer 
information from the Congres- 
stonal Record. Susan Demarco is 
in charge of public information. 


These two consumer journals 
are noteworthy for research: 


Consumers Union of the U.S., Inc. 

256 Washington St. 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10550 

(914) 664-6400 

Publishes Consumer Reports, 
which has done studies on such 
subjects as deceptive packaging, 
short-weights, and food contam- 
ination. 


Media & Consumer 

P.O. Box 850 

Norwalk, Conn. 06852 

(203) 972-0441 

In addition to originating its 
own features, Media & Consumer 
is a watchdog of the press and its 
consumer reporting. Last fall, it 
organized a seven-city hamburger 
contamination analysis at retail 
markets in cooperation with local 
television stations and newspa- 
pers. Francis Pollock is the editor. 


—GENEVIEVE STUTTAFORD 


These are the ten largest retail-grocery chains, according to a 


July 1974 Fortune magazine listing of the fifty largest non- 
industrial corporations. 


Safeway Stores (Oakland, California) 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea (Montvale, New Jersey) 


Kroger (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
Lucky Stores (Dublin, California) 


Jewel Companies (Chicago, Illinois) 

Winn-Dixie Stores (Jacksonville, Florida) 

Food Fair Stores (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) 
American Stores (Wilmington, Delaware) 
Supermarkets General (Woodbridge, New Jersey) 


National Tea (Chicago, Illinois) 





is a free- 


Double reverse at the Free Press 


The paper couldn’t make up its mind about the governor's 
running mate. In the meantime, he was elected. 


ALVIN P. SANOFF 


@ On October 31, 1974, less than a week before 
Election Day, the Detroit Free Press reported that 
James Damman, the Republican candidate for lieu- 
tenant governor of Michigan, had helped draft 
a development plan for Troy, a suburb of De- 
troit, while the firm in which he was a partner 
was buying land that stood to increase in value 
when the plan was approved. It looked bad, but 
the story was a bit vague. The story was head- 
lined, DAMMAN INVOLVED IN LAND-BUY SCHEME. 

The next day the Free Press's editorial page, 
which had earlier endorsed the Milliken-Damman 
ticket, informed its readers that DAMMAN’s RECORD 
SHOWS HE DOESN’T BELONG ON BALLOT. The editorial 
was not a bit reluctant to draw conclusions. It 
called Damman “a patently unworthy man,” took 
note of a “record of subterfuge, profiteering and 
abuse of power that plainly makes Mr. Damman 
unworthy of the job of lieutenant governor,” and 
concluded that Damman’s running mate, Gov- 
ernor William Milliken, now had the task of get- 
ting “the Damman albatross from around his 
neck.” 

Just two days later, on Sunday, the paper 
reversed its editorial stand: EVIDENCE DOES NOT 
SUPPORT CALL FOR DAMMAN’S REMOVAL. Joe H. 
Stroud, the editor of the Free Press and in charge 
of the editorial page, wrote that his conclusion 
two days before was “now in our judgment not 


Alvin P. Sanoff, the editorial-page editor of the Day- 
ton Journal Herald, is currently on leave at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan as a National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities Fellow. 


supported by the facts at hand.” That Sunday the 
paper “remained troubled,” Stroud wrote, and 
still had “doubts” about Damman. Still, the edi- 
torial noted, it was “tragic” that the questions 
raised about Damman might endanger the re- 
election chances of Governor Milliken. 

On November 5 Milliken and Damman were 
elected. But the story did not end there. Fifteen 
days later, on November 20, the two Free Press 
reporters who had written the original story, 
Remer Tyson and Dave Anderson, were back on 
the attack, supporting the original story with a 
five-thousand-word report detailing Damman’s 
activities in Troy. The impressionable editorial 
page changed its position once again, calling 
Lieutenant Governor-elect Damman’s notions 
about politics “appalling,” and questioning 
whether he ought to assume office. 

What happened at ihe Free Press? How can an 
investigation into the affairs of a candidate for 
a major state office result in two changes in edi- 
torial viewpoint in less than a month? The story 
behind the “skinback” at the Free Press seems to 
indicate that the reversals were caused by re- 
porters and editors under pressure of an ap- 
proaching election who misunderstood one an- 
other and apparently had differing—or merely 
vague—notions of what constituted a conflict of 
interest; it also appears that the editors were ex- 
citable, timid, and surprisingly gullible. 

The key to subsequent events was a meeting on 
Saturday, November 2, between the governor’s 
representatives and the Free Press. Governor Mil- 
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liken, not surprisingly, had no taste for having 
an albatross as a running mate, especially one 
emerging a few days before an election that the 
Detroit News's polls indicated would be close. On 
Friday evening, November 1, Stroud says that 
Governor Milliken himself called Stroud at home. 
Milliken wondered whether his representatives 
could meet with Remer Tyson and Dave Ander- 
son, the two reporters mainly responsible for the 
Damman investigation. Stroud said the news de- 
partment was outside his jurisdiction, and re- 
ferred the governor to Kurt Luedtke, the execu- 
tive editor. 

Luedtke had already left Detroit to spend the 
weekend in northern Michigan. Late Friday night 
he says he was called by the governor's press sec- 
retary, George Weeks, who soon turned the phone 
over to Lawrence Lindemer, a confidant of the 
governor and one of two lawyers Milliken said he 
had asked to look into the Damman matter after 
the October 31 story appeared. 

Luedtke says that he asked Lindemer four 
times whether there were factual errors in the 
news story, and that Lindemer’s replies were 
vague. Lindemer says he didn’t respond directly 
to Luedtke’s questions because “at the time I 
talked with him . . . the notes were not with me. 
We had collected information, but had not gone 
down the story point by point.” At any rate, 
Luedtke says, he agreed to meet with the gov- 
ernor’s people out of “normal courtesy. The Free 
Press is willing to discuss any story it prints with 
any legitimately interested person.” 

Stroud told Luedtke he would like to attend. 
Also present at the meeting, in addition to Stroud 
and Luedtke, were David Cooper, the associate 
editor of the editorial page, Laurence I. Jolidon, 
the city editor, and Tyson and Anderson. Repre- 
senting Governor Milliken were Lindemer, attor- 
ney David Dykhouse, and his press secretary, 
George Weeks. They all met at the offices of the 
Free Press on Saturday morning. 

On Friday, when he learned of the meeting, 
Remer Tyson suggested that the Free Press might 
want to have its own lawyer present, but Luedtke 
rejected that idea. “We were not there to defend 
ourselves,” he explained afterwards. 

But that is what Anderson and Tyson soon 
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found themselves having to do. The meeting, 
most of which was taped with the knowledge and 
consent of both sides, began with Lindemer’s say- 
ing that because the paper had editorially called 
for Damman’s removal from the ticket, it had an 
obligation to provide the governor with all the 
information at its disposal “to enable him to 
make a judicious decision.” (Milliken had sched- 
uled a press conference for that afternoon at 
which he would announce whether he would 
stand by Damman.) Stroud quickly acknowledged 
that his editorial calling for Damman’s removal 
from the ticket was based only on what had ap- 
peared in print. (Stroud in fact had written the 
editorial without discussing the subject with the 
reporters involved.) As soon as Milliken’s lawyers 
knew that the Free Press did not have anything 
more on Damman than had appeared in the story, 
they began a paragraph-by-paragraph attempt to 
discredit it. Luedtke says that once they realized 
the paper had printed everything it had found, 
“they knew they had the story coldcocked.” 
One of the stranger aspects of the case is that 
both Stroud and Luedtke insist that they didn’t 
expect the governor’s men to try to get the paper 
to reverse its stand. They do agree that Lindemer 
and Dykhouse said they wanted to find out if the 
paper had more information that it had not pub- 
lished. In any case Milliken’s lawyers set out to 
discredit the story at the meeting on Saturday 
morning. George Weeks said later that the “pri- 
mary reason” for the meeting was to “convince 
Stroud of the reasons the governor was making 
the decision” to keep Damman on the ticket. 
The two reporters’ October 31 story, as it stood, 
must have looked like an easy target for Milli- 
ken’s lawyers. That story had begun: 
State Rep. James Damman, the Republican candi- 
date for lieutenant governor, and four other past 
and present Troy city officials were helping to draft 
a new master plan for Troy while buying unde- 
veloped land that stood to greatly increase in 
value once the plan was approved. 

Before the final plan was adopted, the land in- 
vestment company that Damman and the others 
had quietly formed in late 1967 was used to pur- 
chase, under a variety of methods, more than 30 
parcels of land in areas made potentially more val- 


uable by their own recommendations and those of 


the city planners hired by the Troy City Com- 
mission. 





Remer Tyson 





Kurt Luedtke 


Dave Anderson 


The story was vague in several respects: when 
were decisions made about specific parts of the 
plan? When did Damman’s company buy the 
land? Was he personally involved in the decision 
to buy it? The story had been written under tense 
deadline pressure. Tyson and Anderson say they 
had found out about Damman’s partnership in 
the firm of Lincoln & Co. only the Friday before, 
when Damman released his tax returns. The re- 
porters believe that release was prompted by a 
story on October 22 about Damman’s campaign 
finances. The campaign-finance story had been 
delayed for about ten days when Luedtke thought 
the material ought to be recast as part of a pro- 
file, not handled as a hard news story. In his han- 
dling of the October 31 story, Luedtke once again 
caused a delay in running the story. After a con- 
versation with Laurence Jolidon, the city editor, 
Luedtke, without reading the story, asked the 
reporters to try to get the words “inside informa- 
tion” into the lead, presumably to heighten the 
impression of private gain and conflict of interest 
conveyed by the story. The reporters spent a few 
hours trying to justify using the phrase. They 
failed. The story finally ran under such deadline 
pressure that it missed Thursday's first edition. 

The argument the lawyers presented at the 
meeting sounded, on its face, damaging indeed 
to the news story the Free Press had published. 
The case they made was that the master plan for 
Troy was adopted on March 31, 1969, two weeks 
before Damman took his seat on the Troy City 
Commission; that starting in mid-1968 the com- 
mission’s discussions of the master plan were 
held at meetings open to the public; and finally, 
that the Lincoln & Co. land investment company 
in which Damman was a partner had acquired 
most of its land holdings after the master plan 
was adopted and final. 

The points raised by Milliken’s lawyers were 
not directly rebutted by either Remer Tyson or 


Joe H. Stroud James Damman 
Dave Anderson. The reporters’ lack of vigorous 
response, all parties agree, in large part led to the 
Sunday “skinback.” Why were they not aggressive 
in their own defense? Tyson and Anderson offer 
two reasons. The first is that before the meeting 
Luedtke told them not to be “argumentative.” 
They took this to mean that the meeting was not 
to be a debate and that they should not argue. 
The other reason, they say, is that they honestly 
felt the points raised by the two lawyers did not 
seriously weaken the thrust of their story. As 
their follow-up investigation revealed, at least to 
their editors’ satisfaction, there was a question of 
conflict of interest in some of Damman’s official 
actions. Yet the question wasn’t stated accurately 
or precisely in the preelection story. 

Milliken’s lawyers themselves seemed to be un- 
aware of many of the facts in the Damman case, 
facts that would have been embarrassing to Dam- 
man and Milliken. The most likely explanation 
of the strategy of the governor’s people is that 
they first wanted to find out what else, if any- 
thing, the reporters had discovered about Dam- 
man. Milliken didn’t want to defend Damman at 
the press conference that afternoon only to have 
even more damaging disclosures follow in the 
Free Press. When Milliken’s men found that the 
paper had printed all it knew, the governor used 
his prepared rebuttal at an afternoon press con- 
ference. 

Milliken’s statement to the press on Saturday 
afternoon was highly selective. The reporters’ 
original article had referred, variously, to “a new 
master plan,” “the final plan,” “the old city 
plan,” and “the new plan.” It was into this 
thicket of ambiguity that Milliken’s lawyers hap- 
pily leaped. It turns out that there was an “old 
city plan,” adopted before Damman became a 
member of the City Commission. Then, in March 
1969, came the City Center Plan. Milliken said 
“all purchases made by [Damman’s] partnership 
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. within the boundaries of the City Center 
Plan were made after that plan became public 
knowledge.”” Tyson and Anderson had contended 
in their story that the details of the plan weren't 
published until March of 1969, and that Dam- 
man’s partnership had indeed made purchases in 
the area before then. 

What was not mentioned at the press confer- 
ence was that a new study, known as the Big 
Beaver Corridor Study, was before the City Com- 
mission when Damman was a member; that this 
study proposed to down-zone Lincoln & Co. land, 
making it potentially tess valuable, and that Dam- 
man served on a commission that rejected down- 
zoning while he was a partner in a company that 
owned land whose fate he was helping to decide. 

This, Tyson and Anderson pointed out in their 
comprehensive November 20 story, constituted an 
apparent conflict of interest, under the provi- 
sions of the Troy city charter. But participants in 
the November 2 meeting—especially Luedtke and 
Stroud—did not then fully understand the com- 
plex situation. 

Both Luedtke and Stroud say that by the end 
of the meeting they had decided, independently, 
that they would have to back away from their 
original story, largely because of Anderson’s and 
Tyson’s failure to offer a strong rebuttal. 

The meeting was followed by another meeting 
between the governor’s lawyers and representa- 
tives of the editorial page, Stroud and Cooper. 
That session, say participants on both sides, was 
highly emotional. At one point Lindemer broke 
into tears. The upshot of the meetings was that 
Milliken’s men were successful. “In my mind,” 
Luedtke says, ‘“‘we were unable with facts of our 
own to answer their defense anywhere near as 
strongly as we should have been able to.” 

Tyson says that he was too stunned by 
Luedtke’s and Stroud’s reaction to offer a detailed 
rebuttal even after the governor’s people had left. 
Anderson, meanwhile, went immediately to Troy 
to check some of the facts offered up by the gov- 
ernor’s lawyers. Looking back on it, he says that 
he wishes he had stayed in the office to present 
what facts he already had. It was not until his 
return from Troy, however, that he talked to 
Luedtke, and by then it was too late to stop the 
backpedaling. 
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Luedtke admits to part of the fault for not 
listening to Anderson: “I’m sure I made a mis- 
take when Dave tried to explain in disjointed 
fashion about the plan....I should have 
stopped to listen. The argument he made didn’t 
get the attention it should have.” 

On Sunday the fruits of all these misunder- 
standings were in the paper. In addition to 
Stroud’s editorial retraction, there was another 
retraction inserted into a news story. The lead 
story reported Milliken’s defense of Damman, 
and his reasons for keeping Damman on the 
ticket. The story included the facts offered in re- 
buttal by Milliken. Near the story’s end, on an in- 
side page, was a one-paragraph statement writ- 
ten by Luedtke, and inserted into the story over 
the objections of Anderson, Tyson, and Jolidon, 
the city editor. It quoted “a Free Press spokes- 
man”: “‘In essence our stories reported that 
Damman and other Troy city officials were in- 
vestors in a real estate partnership at a time when 
those investors had special knowledge and were 
in a position to exercise special influence over 
land planning in Troy. At this time, we have no 
evidence that Damman actually used his knowl- 
edge or his influence for personal profit. If our 
stories implied otherwise, that implication—so 
far as we know—is inaccurate.’ ”’ 

The Milliken-Damman ticket won the election 
—52 percent to 47 for the Democrats—but Tyson 
and Anderson, with Luedtke’s approval and with 
the help of four more reporters, continued their 
investigation. By a week after the election, 
Luedtke says, he was convinced that the original 
charge was sound. On November 20, the five- 
thousand-word article detailing Damman’s activ- 
ities was published, headlined PROBE CONFIRMS 
DAMMAN’S LAND ROLE. Now the paper stated that 
“earlier Free Press stories reporting Damman’s 
land investment activities while a city commis- 
sioner were correct,” and that “‘a statement raised 
in Damman’s defense and issued in a formal re- 
port by Milliken 72 hours before election day was 
incomplete and thus inaccurate in its description 
of Damman’s role in helping shape Troy’s land- 
use plans.” 

And on the editorial page, Stroud was publicly 
digesting his second portion of crow in a month. 
He said “the political philosophy that seems to 





be reflected in all of this is appalling, whatever 
the technicalities. It worries us that Mr. Damman 
is now scheduled to become lieutenant governor.” 

The Damman affair left much bitterness at the 
paper. One reporter got so angry after the Sunday 
“skinback” that he rammed his fist into the wall, 
breaking a knucklebone. A macabre joke circulat- 
(ing in the newsroom was that “the editorial writ- 
ers had better ride the elevator on the buddy 
system.” A more recent related event was the res- 
ignation of William S. Meek, the Free Press’s 
“yespected state-capital bureau chief. He said he 
was leaving the paper because of dissatisfaction 
with “the quality of the decision-making at the 
Free Press,” and cited the Damman case as one ex- 
ample of that quality. 

There are lessons to be learned from the double 
reverse at the Free Press: 

e Investigations and fixed deadlines don’t mix. 

e In investigative reporting, only solid knock- 
outs count. Pressured by the approach of Election 


Day (and Damman’s earlier refusal to disclose 
financial records to the reporters), the Free Press 
ran a story that, in retrospect, appears to have ac- 
curately raised serious questions. But the story 
lacked the supporting detail, because the report- 
ers didn’t have all the facts that would later be 
found to buttress the story. 

e While journalists should nail down the facts 
before printing them, they should also not “skin 
back”’ in ignorance. 

e Editorial writers should not overreact to what 
they read in their own newspapers. And they 
should be skeptical of what politicians tell them 
three days before an election. At the Saturday 
meeting, most of the skepticism seems to have 
been reserved for the reporters. 

e Editors should have a firm grasp of sensitive 
stories, and should be able to communicate freely 
with reporters. 

e Never turn your back on a politician wearing 
an albatross. 


Freeing the student press (and college administrators) 


We were interested in Melvin Mencher’s article, 
“Freeing the student press,” in the September/ 
October issue of the Columbia Journalism Review, 
particularly as it related to the extension of First 
Amendment protection to students at private col- 
leges. At Colorado College, a small, private, lib- 
eral arts college, we faced this problem five years 
ago and arrived at a reasonably satisfactory solu- 
tion which might interest similar colleges. To re- 
lieve the college administration of the responsi- 
bility of being legal publisher of the student news- 
paper which they do not wish to control, we set 
up a_ student-dominated nonprofit corporation, 
Cutler Publications, Inc., with a self-perpetuating 
board of directors. The board of directors is com- 
posed of the student editors of each publication, 
two student members elected at large from the 
student body, a student comptroller selected by 
the Cutler Board, two faculty members selected an- 
nually by the board, and a student chairman se- 
lected by the board. 

Each year, Cutler Publications works out contracts 
with the Colorado College student government (also 
separately incorporated) to provide certain publi- 
cations for the student body. The student govern- 
ment agrees to pay a certain sum for subscriptions 
for all students, while Cutler Board agrees for that 
price to provide a certain number of issues and a 
total number of pages. Either party may break the 
contract after giving a month’s notice, but penalties 
are provided for in the contract. In effect the stu- 
dent government is simply buying subscriptions to 


certain kinds of publications on behalf of all stu- 
dents. Types of publications may vary. One year 
we published no yearbook. Some years we have 
had a quarterly journal of comment and an annual 
literary magazine; this year we will have a monthly 
journal of politics and the arts. The student gov- 
ernment does not assume responsibility for the 
publications nor does it control their contents. 

This is no cure-all, of course. In a libel suit, the 
college might be held accountable because the 
college does collect the student fees which the stu- 
dent government then distributes. The lawyer who 
drew up our articles of incorporation assured us 
that we had done everything we could, short of 
total independence, to separate Cutler Publications 
from the college, but he admitted that he could 
not be certain what a court might hold in a libel 
suit. The college was willing to take that small risk 
in return for the advantage of having primary re- 
sponsibility for, as well as control over, the publi- 
cations rest with a student-dominated corporation. 

lf other colleges are interested in details of our 
corporation, we would be happy to correspond 
with them. 


RUTH BARTON 
Adjunct assistant professor of English 


ROBERT LEE 

Assistant professor of political science 
Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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The Aspen Institute Program on Communi- 
cations and Society, established in 1971 as a 
long-term enterprise of the Aspen Institute 
for Humanistic Studies seeks to identify major 
issues relating to the media and to develop 
policies and actions dealing with those issues. 
Initially, the Program concentrates on four 
priority areas: 1) public broadcasting; 2) 
government and the media; 3) television and 
social behavior; 4) cable television and the new 
technologies. Workshops, seminars and 
conferences are conducted in each of these 
areas. The studies conducted and 
commissioned by the Aspen Program are 
published in the Aspen Series on 
Communications. 


Published 


ASPEN NOTEBOOK ON GOVERNMENT AND 
THE MEDIA‘ edited by William L. Rivers and 


Michael J. Nyhan, paper, $3.95 


ASPEN NOTEBOOK: CABLE AND 
CONTINUING EDUCATION,’ edited by Richard 
Adler and Walter S. Baer, paper, $3.95 


THE ELECTRONIC BOX OFFICE: Humanities 
and Arts on the Cable,* edited by Richard 
Adler and Walter S. Baer, paper, $3.95 


GETTING TO SESAME STREET: Origins of the 
Children’s Television Workshop,* by Richard 
M Polsky, paper, $3.95 


Forthcoming 


ASPEN HANDBOOK ON THE MEDIA, 
1975-76 Edition, edited by William L. Rivers 
and William Slater, paper, $2.95; cloth, $6.95 


“An invaluable book. A fine source of 
information for the academic and other 
researchers.’’ Dean John R. Wilhelm, 
Ohio University 





TV VIOLENCE AND THE CHILD: The Evolution 
and Fate of the Surgeon General’s Report, 
by Douglass Cater and Stephen Strickland. 
Published by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
cloth, $5.95. 


A critical review of the Surgeon General's 
inquiry into the effects of televised violence. 
While the final consequences of the Report 
may not be played out for years to come, its 
credibility and impact can be assessed. The 
authors present a fascinating case study of 
the Surgeon General's quest and, in effect, 
the process by which social science is 
recruited and its findings made relevant to 
public policy. 


“One can only admire the persistence and 
dedication that has led to such an exhaustive 
report on such a vital subject. Indeed, it could 
be taken as a model for what could be, or 
perhaps should be, a follow-up report on 
every inquiry into national problems.” 
Daniel Schorr—CBS News 


APPROACHES TO TELEVISION CRITICISM, 
A series of essays, paper, $3.95. 


A fresh look at television as a social and 
cultural force. Essays include: ‘‘Television and 
the Thinking Man,’ Douglass Cater; ‘‘Under- 
standing Television,”’ Richard Adler; 
“Television Shapes the Soul,’’ Michael 
Novak; ‘Communicating Ideas By Television,” 
David Littlejohn; “The Viewer’s Experience,”’ 
Benjamin DeMott; and ‘‘Newspaper News and 
Television News,” Paul Weaver. 


Published titles in the Aspen 
Communications Policy Papers Series 


THE FUTURE DIRECTIONS OF POLITICAL 
MASS COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH, 
by Forrest P. Chisman, $1.00 


THE VIDEO IMPLOSION: Models for 
Reinventing Television, by Kas Kalba, $2.00 


CONTROL OF THE DIRECT BROADCAST 
SATELLITE: Values in Conflict, $3.00 


Aspen institute Program on @mmunications and Society 


Director: Douglass Cater 
For information write Rich Kuhn, Publishing Consultant, 770 Welch Road, Palo Alto, Ca 94304 


* published in association with Praeger Publishers, Inc. 


Cloth edition also available. 
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What do America’s 
leaders read? 
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According to the spring issue of The 
Public Opinion Quarterly (editorially 
sponsored by the Advisory Committee 
on Communication of Columbia Uni- 
versity), when leaders in various areas 
of American society across the country 
were asked which newspapers they read, 


66 per cent named The New York Times. 


“ The reading matter they most have 
in common is The New York Times.... 
It comes closest to being the national 
newspaper of the elite” issitililiiita 







Leaders Read” in The 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 
write or call James Crotty, 


The influential Americans queried 
in this study included industrial and non- 


industrial executives, owners of large The New York Times, 
wealth, presidents of labor unions, Times Square, NewYork 
Congressmen and Senators, political N.Y. 10036; (212) 556-7217 


appointees, highest civil servants, 


political party leaders, heads of voluntary The New ork Times 


organizations, mass media executives Starts people fhinking—and 


and professionals. acting— all over the U.S.A. 
For an informative brochure based on 





Unfinished business 


Limited addiction 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I read and thoroughly appreci- 
ated Michael J. Baram’s article in 
the Columbia Journalism Review 
(Confessions of a Register addict, 
Novemsber/December). . . . Less 
than a month after I became direc- 
tor fof the Federal Register], we 
took the first step in an effort to 
“hook” the media on the Federal 
Register. This resulted in the high- 
lights feature which first appeared 
on May 1, 1971... . (W)e hoped 
the media and the occasional reader 
might discover items that would 
otherwise be missed. The next sig- 
nificant step was our preamble re- 
quirement, which took effect on Jan- 
uary 2, 1973. . . . Our latest efforts 
include: (1) a telephone number 

. through which the caller can 
obtain selected highlights for the 
next day’s Federal Register, and 
(2) a reader survey. . . . While I 
am still optimistic about the fu- 
ture, I must admit that our efforts 
so far have failed to result in any 
systematic media coverage of the 
“Federal Register beat.” I hope 
your article will stir some interest 
in the subject in news organiza- 
tions and in journalism schools. . . . 


FRED J. EMERY 
Director of the Federal Register 
Washington, D.C. 


Lobsters and ‘Doonesbury’ 


TO THE REVIEW: 


AHan Parachini erred in stating 
that I sent an Akron Beacon Jour- 
nal reporter to New Haven to buy 
Garry Trudeau a lobster dinner 
“by way of apology” for having 
banned Doonesbury. The reporter 
was sent to do an interview for a 
piece that predated Parachini’s by 
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two years. Over that lobster, the 
reporter, at my request, got Tru- 
deau to draw a cover for the Beacon 
Journal’s Sunday magazine in 
which the piece appeared. 


PERRY MORGAN 
Vice-President 
Executive Editor 
The Virginian-Pilot 
Ledger-Star 


Applause for reporting 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Marlise Simons of The Washing- 
ton Post has been cited for distin- 
guished reporting on Latin Amer- 
ica during the 1973-74 period by 
the Latin American Studies Asso- 
ciation at its fifth national meet- 
ing, held recently in San Francisco. 
Commendations were given to 
Terri Shaw, also of The Washing- 
ton Post, and to Penny Lernoux of 
the Copley News Service. 

Simons, a Dutch citizen, has re- 
ported on Latin America from 
Mexico since 1971. She has also 
written for the London Times, the 
Saturday Review, and Newsweek. 

The citation, the first of its kind 
given by the Latin American Stud- 
ies Association, is based on the fol- 
lowing criteria: focus on signifi- 
cant topics; a wide sampling of 
sources; and sensitivity to regional, 
economic, and ethnic factors. 

Twenty-one nominees were con- 
sidered for the citation. A compari- 
son of rankings from four judges, 
a diverse group representing differ- 
ent sexes and disciplines, each 
acting independently, revealed a 
surprisingly high degree of consen- 
sus. There was unanimous agree- 
ment on the first choice, Marlisle 
Simons, who was noted especially 
for her article on the “Brazilian 
connection” in The Washington 
Post, January 7, 1974. The two 
recipients of commendations, Terri 
Shaw and Penny Lernoux, were 
high in everyone’s ranking. Shaw 
was cited particularly for her wide 
sampling of sources, and Lernoux 
was given special recognition for 


her excellent articles appearing in 
The Nation. 


JOHN POLLOCK 

Director, Latin American Institute 
Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, N.). 


Enjoyment 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I especially liked your recent ar- 
ticle on Neruda and Picasso. 


BYRON S. DUNHAM 
Assistant Editor 
The Rotarian 


Neruda vs. Picasso 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Jerry W. Knudson complains that 
Pablo Neruda’s death was almost 
ignored in the U.S. press; the “few 
notices that did appear dwelled 
more on” politics than poetry. 
Several of Mr. Knudson’s argu- 
ments are of the sort that give pro- 
fessors of journalism a bad name. 

As foreign editor at the Associ- 
ated Press (1948-1973) I tried for 
twenty-five years to make Latin 
American news sufficiently interest- 
ing to warrant space in American 
newspapers. I can only criticize any 
publication that ignored Neruda’s 
death. But the play for any such 
story is apt to be determined by a 
factor ignored in Mr. Knudson’s 
thesis: the depth of recognition on 
the part of readers. Between Ne- 
ruda and Pablo Picasso there is 
hardly a contest. 

So The New York Times devoted 
tenfold the space to Picasso’s death? 
To me that suggests only that the 
Times was profligate with the Eu- 
ropean Pablo. So the obits empha- 
sized a political angle? Aside from 
the obvious interest in Chilean pol- 
itics, where is Mr. Knudson’s evi- 
dence that Neruda was better 
known here as a poet? Would one 
read in a Faulkner obit that he 
“remained a staunch capitalist’? If 
Faulkner had lived in a Marxist 
state, we probably would have, and 
the shoe must fit the other foot. 

We then are drawn into a discus- 
sion of the few Nobel Prizes for 
Literature awarded to Latin Amer- 





ica, I think it’s a shame that so 
few have gone to Asia and Africa! 
Mr. Knudson adds non seq. to fal- 
lacy. 
BEN BASSETT 
Larchmont, N.Y. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


While welcoming your publica- 
tion’s frequent correctives to bias of 
the press, I must draw attention to 
what appears to be bias in the 
pages of CJR _ itself. Professor 
Knudson’s article in your Novem- 
ber/December issue, on newspaper 
space given to Pablo Neruda and 
Pablo Picasso containing biased ex- 
pressions, is completely based on a 
proposition that is obviously in- 
correct. If American newspapers 
devoted so much more space to the 
death of Picasso than to Neruda, 
the explanation is simple: Picasso 
is so much better known to the 
public. The average person, while 
almost certainly not understanding 
Picasso, is nevertheless quite likely 
to be aware of him. And any editor 
will validly. spend more time telling 
his readers about the death of a 
person familiar to them than to 
that of a stranger. The whole basis 
of the article collapses. In view of 
this, the items like references to the 
“murder” of Allende are relatively 
insignificant. Surely CJR can find 
better things to publish. 


RINEHART S. POTTS 

Assistant Professor 

Library Education Department 
Glassboro State College 
Glassboro, N.J. 


Epitor’s NOTE: The author replies: 
Both writers miss the point of my 
article. That Neruda was less well 
known than Picasso underscores the 
fact that the U.S. press neglected 
him in life as well as in death. One 
function of the press should be to 
lead public taste—not to follow it 
slavishly. 


Notes on Neruda 


TO THE REVIEW: 


In the November/ December issue 
of your important publication there 


appeared an analysis by Jerry W. 
Knudson of the American press 
coverage given to the deaths of 
painter Pablo Picasso and poet 
Pablo Neruda. 

Without commenting on Mr. 
Knudson’s reflections and conclu- 
sions, I must nevertheless make 
certain rectifications to grave er- 
rors of fact which are committed 
by the author when he interprets 
the facts in order to refer to con- 
crete situations which, according to 
him, could have occurred about 
Pablo Neruda, one of the two No- 
bel Prize winners in Literature 
which proudly mark Chile as a 
country of high cultural standards. 

The author asserts that President 
Allende was “assassinated on Sep- 
tember 11th.” As is proved docu- 
mentarily by statements of his per- 
sonal physician, who was with him 
at this very moment, technical re- 
ports of the autopsies and crimi- 
nological studies of the case, Mr. 
Allende voluntarily took his own 
life, which in a way confirmed the 
complete failure of his rule. . . . 

At the same time, Mr. Knudson 
states the following fallacies: (1) 
that Neruda’s books were burned 
in Chile and his manuscripts seized; 
(2) that Neruda was held “under 
arrest” in his summer home in Isla 
Negra; (3) that the Chilean people 
were not informed of the grave 
state of his health which was due 
to cancer; and (4) that on Septem- 
ber 23, 1973, upon the poet’s death, 
Chilean soldiers assaulted his resi- 
dence, destroyed his library and 
robbed his house, and that similar 
actions occurred in another of his 
homes in Santiago. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Knudson’s 
prestige as an essayist, all of these 
accusations are absolutely false and 
unfounded. The truth is exactly 
the opposite: (1) the books as well 
as all of the literary production of 
Pablo Neruda have been respected 
as a cultural treasure which now 
beiongs to all of humanity; (2) Mr. 
Neruda was at his residence at Isla 
Negra solely as a result of cancer 
and was completely free to do as he 
pleased. Mr. Neruda had to relin- 
quish his post as ambassador of 
Chile in Paris in 1971 as a result 
of this illness; (3) his importance as 
an individual and the affection 


which the Chilean people felt for 
him made it such that the public 
was constantly and clearly informed 
of his health during and after Mr. 
Allende’s government. Mr. Ne- 
ruda’s admittance to the most im- 
portant clinic in Santiago was 
widely publicized and medical bul- 
letins concerning his health were 
issued daily. Mr. Knudson himself 
recognized that “on the day of 
Neruda’s funeral, thousands of 
Chileans . . . payed him tribute at 
the Cementerio General in Santi- 
ago.” How could they have at- 
tended if they knew nothing about 
his illness and death? (4) two of 
Mr. Neruda’s houses, including the 
one in Isla Negra, were robbed in 
1972, during Allende’s government, 
by regular criminals. The poet 
himself informed the police of miss- 
ing belongings, liquor, and jewels. 
The police arrested those respon- 
sible for the robbery and they were 
convicted by the Chilean courts. 

I must add further that Mr. Ne- 
ruda’s house in Isla Negra, which 
had been taken over by the Com- 
munist party, has been returned by 
the present government to the 
poet’s widow in the hope that it 
will be converted into a museum 
which will house the collections of 
Pablo Neruda. 

While I understand that the na- 
ture of your review is not polemic, 
I earnestly ask you to make these 
rectifications known to your read- 
ers, for I believe them to be in the 
best interest of a well-informed 
public, and especially students of 
journalism, and intellectuals. 


WALTER HEITMANN 
Ambassador of Chile 
Washington, D.C. 


Epitor’s noTz: The author replies: 
The credibility of the junta which 
has ruled Chile since the fall of 
Allende has been disproved time 
and time again from United Na- 
tions organizations down to indi- 
vidual journalists. The source for 
the circumstances surrounding Ne- 
ruda’s death was the distinguished 
Mexican journalist Manuel Mejido. 
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An exchange on Chile: Robert Schakne and Roger Morris 


TO THE REVIEW: 


It is an old popular American 
tradition, a kind of partisan pas- 
time, to worry about. the preju- 
dices of the press. In recent years 
there was the argument put for- 
ward by Pat Buchanan and Spiro 
Agnew that what is published or 
broadcast is shaped to fit the liberal 
bias of Eastern Establishment edi- 
tors and producers. Now in the 
pages of the Columbia Journalism 
Review we have the same argu- 
ment in different ideological cloth- 
ing: that the news North America 
gets of Latin America is shaped by 
the right-wing prejudices of the re- 
porters who cover it. 

As Roger Morris tells it in the 
November/December issue of CJR, 
a consistent ideological bias dis- 
torted the story Americans got in 
their newspapers or on television 
about the Allende years in Chile. 

The trouble with the Morris 
theory is that it is as substantial as 
the Agnew-Buchanan theory: it 
doesn’t describe the real world of 
journalism in which real reporters 
function; it isn’t provable; it di- 
verts attention from the real prob- 
lems and shortcomings of Latin 
American coverage. 

Morris employs selective quota- 
tions of newspaper and television 
reports in trying to prove his the- 
sis, but he could have found as 
many quotes by the same reporters 
to establish the opposite thesis, that 
the press was pro-Allende rather 
than anti-Allende. That would not 
have been true either, but the point 
is that bias was not the problem 
with Chile coverage. 

Morris argues that the Yankee 
version of Chilean events amounted 
to a “one-sided characterization of 
Allende and his government,” and 
further that U.S. press reports 
“omitted facts that would cause 
sympathy for Allende, facts that 
would indicate the success or demo- 
cratic aspects of his policies.” He 
states that the reporting Ameri- 
cans read or heard suggested that 
Allende was a “Castroite” when he 
was not, that Allende lacked a pop- 
ular base when he enjoyed con- 
siderable support, that his regime 
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posed an “ominous” threat to civil 
liberties when in fact he scrupu- 
lously observed them. 

Evidently Morris was not read- 
ing transcripts of CBS News broad- 
casts from Chile or he could not 
have said it was “seldom reported” 
that Allende emphasized he would 
work change through legal and 
constitutional means. In just about 
every television broadcast I made 
about Chile, I noted that very 
point because I considered it cen- 
tral to the Allende story. Some 
examples: 

October 23, 1970, in a situation 
report for The CBS Evening News 
with Walter Cronkite, just before 
Allende’s formal selection as presi- 
dent: 


“For the past month, Dr. Allende 
has been taking a moderate public 
stand. . . . A revolution under law, 
Dr. Allende says, change in which 
the right of all would be protected, 
a continuation of democracy .. . 

“It must be remembered that 
election of a Marxist president by 
legal means in a democratic coun- 
try is a rare phenomenon.” 

October 24, 1970, the following 
day in a report via satellite for the 
CBS Saturday News on Allende’s 
selection by congress: 

“This gathering of the Chilean 
Congress hardly represents a tradi- 
tional form of revolution. This is 
not the way Karl Marx, Lenin, 
and others predicted revolutionar- 
ies would take power. But right 


For the record 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I wish William Jelin, the re- 
searcher who interviewed me for 
“Through the Looking Glass in 
Chile” (CJR November/December 
1974) had bothered learning how 
my name is spelled. 

I wish it had not been so appar- 
ent in the interview that Mr. Jelin 
had less interest in information 
than in quotes to support an al- 
ready-formulated hypothesis. 

I wish Mr. Jelin had availed him- 
self of an invitation to read The 


now, in legal, constitutional, and 
democratic processes, the national 
congress is selecting a new presi- 
dent, a man who calls himself a 
Marxist.” 

Did we, as Morris says, give the 
misleading impression that the Al- 
lende regime, in power, was equiva- 
lent to Soviet totalitarianism or 
Cuban dictatorship? Again Morris 
was not reading what I had broad- 
cast. 

March 4, 1971, in a progress re- 
port on the Allende government 
after five months in office for The 
CBS Sunday News with Roger 
Mudd: 

“Whatever Chile may be in 1971, 
this is not, or not yet, the revolu- 
tion as defined by Lenin, Stalin, 
Mao Tse-tung, or Fidel Castro .. . 

“The press remains unrestricted, 
free to criticize. There are no 
litical prisoners in Chile. A freely- 
elected Congress, dominated by an 
anti-government majority, meets in 
regular session for public debate. If 
Chile is indeed going socialist, 
there is a lot of argument about 
how fast, how much .. . 

“It is still a matter of elections 
that makes Chile’s socialism, if 
that’s what it is or will become, 
different from any Soviet, Chinese, 
or Cuban model.” 

When Castro visited Chile on 
November 10, 1971, I broadcast 
that among the contrasts between 
the two leaders was the fact that 
Allende was “an elected president 


Miami Herald's extensive (and, I 
think, well-balanced) coverage of 
Allende’s Chile. 

I wish the article itself had es- 
caped the clichéd banality it la- 
ments. It is a wondrous example of 
bad reporting unleavened by any 
more than a pedantic awareness of 
Chile or any inkling of the re- 
porter’s craft. 

I wish I knew where Spiro Ag- 
new was, now that we really need 
him. 


WILLIAM D. MONTALBANO 
Latin America Correspondent 
The Miami Herald 





who calls for revolution through 
ballot box and constitution.” 

When Allende was overthrown, a 
report I prepared from Washington 
led off with the sentence that Al- 
lende had attempted “to introduce 
socialism to Chile through ballot 
box and constitution.” The follow- 
ing day, on The CBS Morning 
News I wrote and broadcast: 


“There are some basic points 
that ought to be made about the 
events in Chile. Allende’s over- 
throw means the end for no one 
knows how long of what had been 
Latin America’s strongest demo- 
cratic system, Allende had been a 
Marxist by his own definition—but 
the government he had run had 
remained esssentially democratic. 
Not until the military junta took 
over yesterday was there censorship 
of Chile’s free and politically argu- 
mentative press.” 

So much for the Morris argument 
that our reports “omitted facts that 
would indicate the democratic as- 
pects of his regime.” 

There is a Morris contention that 
in our zeal to prove Allende had 
no popular support, his electoral 
success in the 1971 municipal elec- 
tions was “not widely reported.” I 
may be misdefining ‘widely re- 
ported” but the night of the elec- 
tion, April 4, 1971, The CBS Sun- 
day News with Dan Rather carried 
the following: 


RATHER: “First returns tonight 
from the election in Chile give 
Marxist President Allende’s leftist 
coalition more than 51 percent of 
the votes. ... Robert Schakne is 
there. 

SCHAKNE: “There was only one 
overriding issue in today’s election, 
just how much popular support 
Chile’s socialist president could 
command after five months in of- 
See... 

“It appeared that President Al- 
lende, a consummate politician, 
had done very well indeed, his coa- 
lition of Popular Unity winning 
about half the votes, an impres- 
sive gain over the 36 percent he 
won last year in the presidential 
race.” 

Not widely reported indeed! 

The same story was appropriately 
noted on the front page of The 
New York Times under the head- 


line ALLENDE’S COALITION VICTOR IN 
LOCAL ELECTIONS IN CHILE, and on 
the front page of the Los Angeles 
Times under the headline ALLENDE 
APPEARS TO GAIN PUBLIC SUPPORT IN 
CHILE ELECTIONS. The New York 
Times noted the gains Allende 
scored compared to his showing in 
the presidential elections. Both 
stories ran on April 5, 1971. 

The litany of what Morris con- 
tends was biased reporting, and the 
transcripts of just one correspond- 
ent’s broadcasts in contradiction 
could go on. I am not suggesting 
that what I reported was suffi- 
cient, sufficiently insightful, probing 
enough, perceptive enough; what I 
do contend is that whatever the 
faults and limitations of the jour- 
nalism I practiced in Chile, they 
cannot be attributed to bias, and 
certainly not the kinds of bias Mor- 
ris argues pervaded reporting from 
Chile. 

One reporter’s file is not every 
reporter's file, but I doubt if I was 
the only unbiased journalist in 
Chile. To be sure, the fevered na- 
ture of Chilean politics polarized 
some visiting North Americans as 
it did so many Chileans; there were 
pro- and anti-Allende correspond- 
ents among the visiting press corps. 
But those who let their feelings 
intrude significantly into their copy 
were, to my knowledge, the excep- 
tions. An examination of the full 
files, and not selected quotations, 
of seasoned correspondents for ma- 
jor publications and _ networks 
would show no pattern of preju- 
dice. 

It is a serious misstatement of 
what happened to suggest that vis- 
iting American correspondents were 
tools of the American embassy. 
Morris’s contention that we relied 
on the embassy as a central source 
for our reports borders on the ludi- 
crous. Because Ambassador Korry’s 
views about Allende were so well 
known, most correspondents con- 
sidered the embassy a very limited 
source for objective or balanced 
views of what was going on. This 
is not to say correspondents did not 
visit the embassy; it may have been 
a partisan source but it was a source 
and (particularly in view of what 
has subsequently been revealed) its 
activities were part of the story. 
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In this regard, it is fair to say that 
in hindsight the obvious major short- 
coming in reporting from Chile, 
and it is a major shortcoming, was 
the under-reporting or non-report- 
ing of the United States campaign 
to “destabilize” the Allende gov- 
ernment. But it does not follow 
that the failings were the product 
of prejudicial blindness. Part of the 
Washington policy was covert; it 
went unreported because its im- 
plementation was kept well hidden; 
it would still be secret if the CIA 
had not confessed its role to Con- 
gress in Washington. And the other 
part of the Washington policy, the 
economic campaign against Al- 
lende, went under-reported for no 
better reason, I think, than that 
economic news is often undev-re- 
ported from overseas. 

It is a failing of our brand of 
journalism that we headline what 
governments choose to announce 
and ignore too often possibly more 
important policies which may not 
be secret but which governments 
don’t talk publicly about. Thus an 
Alliance for Progress, much bally- 
hooed with visible (and photo- 
graphable) results like schools or 
housing projects or roads, gets at- 
tention; when an aid program is 
quietly phased out (as it was in Al- 
lende’s Chile), much less attention 
is paid. The decline in the aid pro- 
gram did not go unreported; there 
was reporting as well on the credit 
squeeze that followed the national- 
ization of the copper companies, 
but Morris makes an important 
point when he suggests these events 
were far more important than their 
treatment in press reports suggests. 

I am not sure that there are sim- 
ple answers to the problem of effec- 
tive reporting from overseas when 
the role of the United States gov- 
ernment is kept so hidden as it was 
in Chile. With regard to the CIA 
role, a number of reporters had 
their suspicions, but none were able 
to document them. Certainly the 
public evidence of the U.S. policy, 
not nearly as evident as Morris 
suggests but evident enough, could 
have and should have been ex- 
amined more extensively. 

But to cite bias and prejudice as 
the cause of the failings misstates 
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the problem. Bias here may well be 
in the eye of the beholder; the real 
complaint of Morris is not that we 
were prejudiced but that we were 
not prejudiced in his direction, in 
favor of Allende. 

To cite bias as the major prob- 
lem in Latin American coverage ig- 
nores what may be the most funda- 
mental problem, the insufficiency of 
coverage. Morris argues that tele- 
vision covered Allende more exten- 
sively than any other Latin Ameri- 
can story in recent years. But the 
real fact is that Allende’s Chile was 
visited infrequently; there were 
long periods during the Allende 
years when there was no network 
coverage in any part of Latin 
America. For most of the period 
when economic conditions were 
worsening in Chile, when strikes 
against the government were de- 
veloping, when the United States 
was conducting its covert campaign 
against Allende, no television cor- 
respondents were there. Reporters 
who aren’t there are not very likely 
to discover covert U.S. destabiliza- 
tion campaigns. And _ reporters 
whose visits are brief, who come 
only at times of crises, are less 
likely to penetrate beyond official 
postures to develop the kind of in- 
cisive journalism Morris thinks we 
should have. Whatever their preju- 
dices they probably don’t have the 
time. 

In short, sounder criticism would 
look to adequacy of coverage, the 
numbers of reporters, the time they, 
spend in a country. Equally the 
issue of the quality of reporting on 
economic affairs is worth examina- 
tion. To cite narrow prejudice as 
the problem misses the mark. 


ROBERT SCHAKNE 
Correspondent, CBS News 


Morris Replies: 


As I read through and between the 
lines of Robert Schakne’s letter, I 
think we agree very much about 
the failures in the Chile coverage 
and the serious questions raised by 
the whole experience. 

As for Mr. Schakne’s reporting 
on the stories he cites, we also 


agree that his work was exception- 
ally good among the reports from 
Chile. I only wish he and I could 
also find exceptions to the short- 
comings he points out as forcefully 
as I—the frequency and timeliness 
of the coverage, the activities of 
the CIA and the U.S. embassy, the 
economic warfare against Allende, 
etc. 

Two points in Mr. Schakne’s let- 
ter deserve special reply. First, my 
article nowhere charges a “consist- 
ent ideological bias” in the US. 
journalism from Allende’s Chile. 
The problem, on the contrary, 
seems much more subtle, and there- 
fore much more difficult to deal 
with—what I summarized in the 
piece as “the habits of cliché 
and generalization, the omission of 
stories through neglect or concern 
for what ‘sells,’ the lack of analysis 
or perspective in viewing complex 
events like the March of the Pots 
that mean more than their surface 
appearance... .” 

We are talking about some of 
the most banal yet powerful in- 
fluences in the news business as 
presently practiced. It is a measure 
of..our problem that Agnew-Bu- 
chanan are so easily dismissed, 
while the real “nonideological” in- 
fluences of personality and organ- 
ization work their wondrous self- 
censorship to an indistinguishable 
end. But then Mr. Schakne and his 
colleagues know the perils of all 
that better than I. 

Second, it is just nonsense to say 
that my article was written with a 
pro-Allende bias. In cold print, I 
say that Allende was “a little of 
both” tyrant and statesman and 
that he “mismanaged much of what 
he attempted.” I ended the piece, 
in fact, with a generally negative 
feeling about Allende both as poli- 
tictan and revolutionary. Yet that, 
after all, was hardly the issue. Did 
we get the alien complexity of what 
was happening in Chile, good or 
bad? I think not, and nothing that 
Mr. Schakne writes persuades me 
otherwise. 

But I do very much hope Mr. 
Schakne is there to cover the next 
Allende in Latin America or else- 
where, I suspect from reading his 
letter that we will all be the better 
for it. 
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Gordon L. Scheig 
LOS ANGELES 
J. Chris Kiersted 

1 LONDON 
Douglas R. Harvey 

11 HAMBURG 
Erhard F. Gabriel 

1 TORONTO 
Ernest J. Little 


1 POINTE-A-PIERRE 
N.O. (Ossie) Morris 


212-953-6892 
212-953-6894 
212-953-6921 


202-331-1427 


617-734-1070 


609-667-3800 


404-321-4411 


713-224-9811 


312-427-1920 


303-573-7571 


213-385-0515 


01-584-5000 


40-441921 


416-443-7811 


65-84220 


14 ¢v _— Perez 


52-78-00 


ALSO: 





15 Bogota 
16 Caracas 
17 Brussels 
18 Rotterdam 
19 dubiin 
20 Copenhagen 
a1 Stockholm 
22 Oslo 
23 rome 
24 Athens 


IC 





82-40-77 


283-23-33 


(02) 538-8010 


(010) 14-66-11 


686822 


(01) 12-02-11 


(08) 228240 


60-52-90 


540-17-41 


32-41-111 


Were working to keep your trust. 
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REPORT ON REPORTS 


Summaries and reviews 
of current literature in journalism 


“Women’s Pages: You Can’t Make News Out of a 
Silk Purse,” by Lindsy Van Gelder, Ms., November, 
1974. 


Just how bad most women’s pages are is thor- 
oughly—and depressingly—explored by Lindsy 
Van Gelder, a general assignment reporter for the 
New York Post. Despite all the recent rhetoric 
about the need to change this section of the daily 
newspaper, she argues, most women’s pages re- 
main “nearly as awful as ever.” Citing specific of- 
fenses and offering constructive suggestions, Van 
Gelder calls for a section geared to people: “It’s 
time for a new edition.” 


“The Upbeat Tempo of FM 1974,” by Rufus Crater, 
Broadcasting, October 17, 1974. 


Solid comparative statistics are the foundation 
for this optimistic roundup of current FM broad- 
casting economics. One of the paradoxes that 
Crater, the magazine’s chief New York correspond- 
ent, analyzes, is that while FM radio has one-third 
of all radio listening, it has “only an estimated 
14% of all radio revenues.” 


“The Media and Foreign Policy,” by Charles W. 
Bray, Foreign Policy, Fall, 1974. 


This is a thought-provoking essay by a Foreign 
Service officer who was press spokesman for the 
Department of State from 1971 to 1973. Bray 
argues that there is an urgent need to end the 
“adversary relationship” between the press and 
the government: “It will do no good for either 
party to tell the other that his end of the boat is 
sinking; it may do some good to suggest to both 
that they start bailing.” He wants an end to jour- 
nalism’s “fire engine syndrome’”—especially in for- 
eign affairs—that emphasizes the “investigative” 
at the expense of the “reflective,” but admits, at 
the same time, that the government must “de- 
mystify” foreign policy and use more “plain talk.” 
Although his plea is not especially eloquent and 
his solutions somewhat simplistic, he is undeniably 
correct when he says that “the public has every 
right to expect more plain talk from us all.” 





“The Press and the Public Interest: A Definitional 
Dilemma,” by Everette E. Dennis, The De Paul Law 
Review, Spring, 1974. 


That “the public interest and the interest of the 
press are one and the same” is the proposition 
discussed in this scholarly paper by an instructor 
at the School of Journalism and Mass Communi- 
cation at the University of Minnesota. While ac- 
knowledging their differences, Dennis develops 
definitions of what constitutes their respective in- 
terests, and examines a variety of pertinent legal 
cases to arrive at a synthesis for “reconciling the 
rights and expectations of both.” 


“Press Opinion in the Eagleton Affair,” by Donald S. 
Kreger, Journalism Monographs, August, 1974. 


This extensive examination of press reaction dur- 
ing the week-long Eagleton crisis confronts the 
criticism that journalists overplayed the story dur- 
ing the so-called “summer dog days.” Kreger, a 
veteran advertising man, concludes that despite 
some “sour notes” on the part of a few, “the press 
performed an invaluable service to the American 
electorate in defining and evaluating the critical 
issues involved in the affair.” 


“Legislative Openness: A Special Report on Press 
and Public Access to Information and Activities in 
State Legislatures,” The Citizens Conference on 
on Legislatures, Kansas City, Missouri, September, 


This fascinating (and sometimes discouraging) in- 
depth survey of “the openness of state legislatures 
to the press and the public” finds that “legislative 
bodies are more open now than in the past, but 
the process is far from complete.” The study is 
organized in two parts. The first presents four po- 
sition papers on the topic. The second and more 
valuable part consists of research papers dealing 
with various aspects of openness and availability 
of information in the fifty state legislatures, in- 
cluding “advance public notice of legislative ac- 
tivities [and] bill status reporting systems.” 


“The Critical Faculty,” by Diane Thomas, Atlanta, 
September, 1974. 


This is a perceptive, if uneven, discussion of critics 
and criticism of the arts in Atlanta as well as their 
influence within and outside the journalism com- 
munity. Thomas, an editorial associate at Atlanta 
and former reporter on the arts for the Atlanta 
Constitution, approaches her topic with insight 
and style, and the article offers useful commentary 
on the vagaries of regional arts criticism that ap- 
plies far beyond the city limits of the cultural 
“key to the South.” 

DANIEL J. LEAB 
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Mills’ Health 
Questioned After 


Visit to Showgirl 


Buffalo Evening News 
12/3/74 


HANDICAPPED 
BUSES TO RUN 


Los Angeles Herald-Examiner 
10/23/74 





Orange Balls 
May Save 
Fliers’ Lives 


Qakland Sunday Tribune 
11/10/74 


Two Hold Up 
Dunkin’ Danuts, 
Flea With $176 





New Haven Register 
11/27/74 





Petrocelli 


Suit Going 
To Jury 


New York Post 
11/1/74 


Hospital body 


reactivated 


Dallas Times Herald 
12/3/74 





Coed on Vacation 
Gains Acceptance 
In Job as a Panter 





New York Times 
11/28/74 


Police Can‘t 
Complete Sex 
Acts: Judge 


The Tennessean 
11/20/74 





Religion 

Synod of eee rejects 
most of i age 

Vatican teal panels on Ju- 
daism and Islam. Page 11 





New York Times 
10/23/74 


Nixon facing surgery 


Judge says power can't be cut off 





National news and weather on Page 2 


Cyclist remains stable 


Doylestown (Pa.) Daily Intelligencer 
/31/74 





Boca Raton News 
10/25/74 





Man shot while hunting 


remains in hospital 





Woodbridge (N.j.) News Tribune 
11/21/74 


Girl survives murders, suicide 


Corvallis (Ore.) Gazette-Times 
11/27/74 


Hooker Offers Broad Range 


Home Furnishings Daily 
10/7/74 


School Board Agrees 
To Discuss Education 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
10/8/74 


Jesuits are gathering 
to determine future 


New Orleans States-item 
11/29/74 





Acceptance of sex 
said still lagging 


New Orleans States-item 
10/14/74 





KILL 11-1 

BULLETIN KILL 
EDITORS: 
KILL FLYNN NEW YORK 299A. FLYNN IS NOT DEAD. 
UPI NEW YORK 

UPI 11-01 09314 PES 





UPI wire 11/1/74 


A Priest Marries 
His Mother 


Washington Star-News 
12/9/74 














Kansas City Times 


11/2/74 
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A national monitor of the news media .. . 


... to assess the performance of journalism in all 
its forms, to call attention to its shortcomings and 
strengths, and to help define—or redefine— 
standards of honest, responsible service . . . 

.-. to help stimulate continuing improvement in 
the profession and to speak out for what is right, 
fair, and decent. 


—‘Columbia Journalism Review,’ 
Fall, 1961. 
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